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EAGLE-A QUALITY TEXT with the new COVER WEIGHT 


Here’s a tip for your next printing job — famous Eagle-A Quality Text 
is now more versatile than ever! It’s available in a new Cover Weight in white 
and matching colors... ina new, improved “Brite White” in text and cover weights, 
with greater opacity ... and in new sizes in six eye-catching colors. Now you can specify Quality Text 
and Cover Weight for more jobs than ever — brochures, catalogs, annual reports 
and programs in a wide variety of sizes. And you can order envelopes to match. 
You'll like the economy of this fine printing paper, too. Write for a sample portfolio. 


EAGLE-A RS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION, HOLYOKE, MASS., Makers of famous Eagle-A Coupon Bond and other Bonds, 
Onion Skins, Manifolds, Record-Ledgers, Bristols, Texts, Covers, Boxed Typewriter Papers and Technical, Industrial and Special Papers 
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AMERICA’S GRAPHIC DESIGN MAGAZINE 


PRINT Potpourri 


PART I 
How Important Is the Surface to Design? 


PRINT Personality: 1. Rice Pereira 


PART II 

Aluminum Foil: Versatile and Exciting, It Has 
Become a Major Design Medium 

Plastics: This Young Printing Surface Giant 
Challenges Designers Ingenuity 

Packaging Papers: Major Shift in Packaging Thinking 
Calls for Major Consideration of Materials 
Metals: Greatly Improved Decorating Methods 
Are Opening New Vistas for Designers 

Glass: One of Man’s Old Discoveries Continues 

to Furnish New Design Possibilities 

Unusual Papers: Unique Textures, Colors, A bility 
Inspire New and Exciting Treatments 

Books 

Letters 


Cover Design by Frank Mayo 


; ey 
Print is published bi-monthly, six issues to the volume. 


This is Vol. XIII, No. 1, January-February, 1959 issue, Publica- 
tion and editorial office, 535 Fifth Avenue, New.York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 7-6150. Subscription rate, $9 per year; 
foreign postage $1 additional. Copyright 1959, by William Edwin 
Rudge, Publisher, Inc. All rights reserved. Second Class Postage 
Paid at New York VAC 
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Among the craftsmen in the related fields 

of architecture, painting, sculpture, 

and design, there is agreement for the necessity 
of rational study of techniques and 

materials and the intrinsic application of 

these to the creative concepts of the 

individual Designer. The mortar, brick, steel, 
aluminum, canvas, paper, ink, type, 

the tools of the architect, painter, and Designer 


become an integral part of his work. 


The materials a Designer uses may help to 
elaborate his ideals, suggest images which have 
meaning today and another meaning 
tomorrow. The raw elements of a surface, 

plus inspiration and intellect adds 


signficance to the story of design. 


The physical response to the materials 

with which he works, exploiting color, texture, 
flexibility, permits the Designer to engage 

the surface on which he works and enlarges 


his vocabulary of design elements. 


Basic principles of design can be altered 

by interpretations of the use of surface 
materials surface richness and uninhibited 
use of frankly sensual materials; the 

surprise of the unusual and novel; the relative 
dependence of background to all of the 
components; the opaques, transparents and 
translucents made flexible with different 
application; the articulated or intuitively 


suggested esthetic. 


Given the technological developments of 
our society, there is no fixed material to limit 
the Designer. As he is free to invent his 

own style or adopt for personal interpretation 
the conceputs evolved from other 

art forms, so his freedom to explore a variety 
of materials may bring forth remarkable 
developments. He functions in a highly 
specialized world. His job is to 

coordinate methods, processes, materials, 

by selection and arrangement and 


create a single unit. 


Publisher: Milton L. Kaye 
Managing Editor: Nanci A. Lyman 
Guest Art Director: Frank Mayo 


Editorial Advisory Board: 


Will Burtin 

Ernest Elmo Calkins 
Arthur Cohen 
Mildred Constantine 
Egbert Jacobson 
Frank Lieberman 
Ronald G. Macdonald 
Albert Sperisen 


Circulation Manager: Geoffrey Reynolds 
Midwest Advertising Representative: Torben Sorensen 
549 W. Randolph Str., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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CHARLES E. 





Advertising Art 
and Photography 
for all 

printing surfaces 


ART BUYERS: If you are a purchaser of advertising 


art, send for a valuable file of Jones’ samples covering 





an area from Saturday Evening Post 


illustrations to spot line drawings. 


s 
A truly versatile artist. Request on A 


your letterhead please. ene tain 


COOP = R INCORPORATED 


136 EAST S7TH STREET, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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THIS IS VANDA ROBERTS 


America’s only woman industrial photographic illustrator, 
whose work appears as regularly 
in the consumer magazines 


as it does in the trade books. 


Well-bred, gracious, articulate, diplomatic, ‘take-charge’ and 
dedicated, Vanda's skills are those of the mature, proven 
professional. 


Vanda's activities are global...she is available for photographic 
assignments...anywhere...at congruous rate applications. 
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(Shown on assignment in Buenos Aires, Argentina... Dec., 1958...for the Bank of America ‘Man-On-The-Spot'’ series.) 


VANDA ROBERTS IS ASSOCIATED WITH INTERSTATE PHOTOGRAPHERS DI 
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INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL.. MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLDG., N. W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES., DETROIT 26, MICH., WOODWARD 1-6900 
B. F, JONES BLDG. ANNEX, 311 ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19, PA., COURT 1-2980 
3839 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., DUNKIRK 5-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
|PHOTOS OR CASE HISTORY REPORTS. . .ANYWHERE. . . TEN DAYS NORMAL DELIVE 
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pages 9-20, 64-69 
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Matthew Leibowitz 


experimenter 

in graphic design 

he holds 160 

medals and awards 

member of Alliance 
Graphique Internationale 
permanent Hections 

in museums here and abroad 
owitz says 

“The geometric design 

was inspired instantly 

by Strathmore Penlaid, 

the colored paper | selected 
Colored stock is a basis 

for developing a 

dynamic f rm of intearation 


and design.” 
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Tweedweave - Shalimar 


The greeting card is one of the pleasant things about Stoneridge : Colophon 
the Christmas holidays, graphically speaking . . . or ; , ‘ 
speaking any way at all, for that matter. While many Curtis Rag - Curtis Antique 
of the cards available are beautiful or clever, probably 
some of the most exciting and unique are the greetings 
from the Designers. 


Normally working within the limitations imposed by CURTIS P A PERS 
advertising and sales considerations, this one time of 


the year the Designer can forget all and express only 


himself. Here are a few of the dozens of fresh and FOR 
creative cards we've seen. 


o FINE PRINTING 


CURTIS PAPER COMPANY 


Newark, Delaware 














: ; : ® 
Ezra Stoller’s greeting: black and white with a loose 2 
insert in red. 


SAFETY-GUARD . 
GREETINGS ‘icnives 7, = 
adic a *Pat. Pending SE 

i 


a 


1 — Chuck principle 


Guard Adjusts 





Sliding metal guard for absolute } 
safety in carrying, handling and Uy} aahatt tase ane 
storage. Accommodate the reg- guard is free to move 
ular surgically-sharp, instant- outside of knife. 

ly intercharigeable X-acto ‘ 
blades. Won’t roll off in- 
clined drawing board. 


No. 1G (Illustrated) $1.20 | 
No. 2G (Not Shown) $1.50/ 








2— Pull hex knob 
until blade is cover- 
ed, half turn locks 


CLOSED 





FREE! BUYING GUIDE for 
X-acto Artists’ Knives, Tools, 
Art and Craft Sets. 


X-ACTO, INC. 3—Let blade pro- 


a : : 7 ; ‘ APO a oe 
Greetings from Gene Federico. . 48-57 Van Dam Street oes, 


Long Island City 1, N.Y. guard. Can’t slip. 
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From Italian Designer Ponti: felicitations by way of a 
look at a building in Milan which he designed and is 
now under construction. 
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From Jan Schreuder, Dutch painter now living in 


Ecuador. 
, 4 ve 
2 
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The Composing Room sends holiday greetings and ali good wishes for nineteen fifty-nine 
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Ellen Raskin designed this greeting for The Compos- 
ing Room. 
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Sun Valley ... Miami... Rome... Paris in the Spring... the bazaars 
and temples, fascinating sights and sounds of the Far East. 
* 
America Paper .. . colorful travel posters, folders . .. bring you 
their promise. And paper . . . timetables, schedules, road 


moves on maps, passports, tickets .. . help you to fulfill it. 
° Print and paper smooth the path of people on the go. 
‘ € 
print and paper 


Another of the many ways paper serves everyone, 
everywhere, everyday. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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PRINTED BY OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY ON 
TICONDEROGA OFFSET- BASIS 25X38 
80 LB.ON A 2-COLOR HARRIS LT! 
42x58 18 UP SHEETWISE-4M IPH 
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EASY ON THE EYE... 


TICONDEROGA 
OFFSET 


For quality reproduction without glare—multicolor or monotone—specify 
clear, blue-white Ticonderoga Offset. Famous for good press performance, 


its greater strength stands up under handling and folding. 


Use it for announcements, posters, brochures, book jackets, travel folders, 
broadsides, booklets, house organs, programs, menus, calendars, catalogs, 


prospectuses, inserts. 


Like all Ticonderoga Book Papers, Ticonderoga Offset offers you the unbeatable 
} of , 


combination of quality and value. Call your local paper merchant for samples. 
GR 
your most dependable source of supply... 


INTERNATIONAL 


FINE PAPER & BLEACHED BOARD DIVISION 


PAPER 


NEW YORK 17.N.Y. 
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Martin Dall, Designer, created this card in black and 
white. 
mettre 


ao 
'SQRGUBER GRR GGREe 
A Be happy new year from Ruth & Bob Gill 
Blue, orange and black “happy New Year” by Bob 
Gill. 
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Easy-going Primer is a pleasure to specify. It’s 
right for so many jobs. Primer’s simple clarity 
makes for relaxed reading . . . in everything 
from first readers to fiscal reports. And its 
compactness lets you save space gracefully 
. .. reasons why Primer is so suitable for such 
varied types of work. For a handsome spe- 
cimen brochure, write Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


(+ LINOTYPE - ) 























The Only 4-POSITION 


EASEL BINDER 
30’, 60’ and 80’ Degrees, and flat 


®®OelOe®O 


SELLEBRITY 








The Easel 
That is 

Practically 
Automatic 


Carried in Stock: Black imitation leather binding 
in standard 11” x 9” sheet size. No. 119T—3-ring 
standard loose leaf 34” cap. No. 119 M—22-ring 
Multo loose leaf %4” cap. Available from stock @ 
$5 ea. Quantity prices on request. 

SELLEBRITY* binders can be made in various 
ring capacities; also supplied with acetate folders. 
Prices and samples on request. Write to Dept. P. 
*SELLEBRITY is protected by U.S. Patent 


BaHDHO®e ©O 
Creative Binders for Advertising & Selling 


318 W. 48th St., New York 36, PL. 7-5950 
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DESIGN AND FINISHED ART 
FOR PACKAGING, ADVERTISING, 
PROMOTION AND ANNUAL REPORTS 


CIRCLE 7-2650 
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Alfred Zalon used this old, old print as a setting for 
greetings from his family, adding his wife, daughter, 
himself and his dog to the gathering. On the back of 
this 19 x 29 sheet, Zalon identified each of the 155 
members on the print. Zalon is one of the Art Directors 
from the American Cancer Society. 














WHAT’S UP FOR 
FOR THE YEAR 1959? 


The PRINTING INDUSTRY as a whole is certain to 
benefit from the events which took place during Print- 
ing Week in New York in January. Apart from discus- 
sions, talks, and demonstrations of the latest in design, 
production and printing, was the dedication of the 
new seven-story New York School of Printing. 

This largest printing school in the country now has a 
daytime enrollment of 1,500 high school students and 
over 1,200 apprentices and journeymen printers for 
the night classes. The facilities include 47 shops and 
considerable machinery donated by the printing in- 
dustry. 
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Designer: Henry Wolf is 

’ Art Director of Harper’s Bazaar. 
His work has received 

five gold medals and 

nine Awards of Merit 

from the Art Directors Club 

of New York. He is presently 

on the faculty of Cooper Union, 
teaching graphic design, 

and has served as chairman 

of the American Institute 

of Graphic Arts Magazine clinic 
in New York. 





New York and Penn 
commissioned designer Henry Wolf 
to create this insert, 

and to incorporate in it 
practically all the demands 

on the printability 

of paper which could be 
encountered. See for yourself 
how faithfully 

Penn/Brite Offset has reproduced 
each of his design elements... 
how well it passed his 

“torture test.” 

Penn/Brite Offset 

is the white, bright, 

value sheet that comes to you 


moisturized and double-wrapped. 


new york and penn 
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Pulp 
and 
Paper 


Manufacturers 








Write for new, complimentary 
swatch book and the name of 

your nearest distributor. 

New York & Pennsylvania Company, 
425 Park Avenue, 

New York 22, 

New York. 
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That PACKAGING is recognized more and more as a 
prime advertising medium gets witness this year from 
several important packaging events. The Package 
Designers Council took more than an exploratory step 
with its first Education Conference held in early 
February. 
Leading Designers and design educators gathered in 
New York to discuss a vital problem area: the direc- 
tion and future of package design education. Explored 
were both the needs of the design student and the de- 
sign office and the opportunities the package design 
field offers the trained newcomer. 

* * * 
Several large packaging expositions are on the agenda 
this year. The American Management Association held 
a national exhibit in New York last month. Upcoming 
in April is the Chicago Packaging Exposition. Across 
the waters, also in April, is the European packaging 
exposition called Europak, to be held in Amsterdam. 
And later on, in September, the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York will have an international exhibit of 
packaging. Interesting also, is that Purdue University 
is giving an industrial packaging short course begin- 
ning in early March. 








ORIGINAL 
HAAS 

in regular 

and bold 
sizes 6 to 72 pt. 


This redesigned version of an ancient 
Clarendon cut has been produced by 
the Haas Typefoundry in Switzerland. 
Clarendon, unlike many other type 
faces has won immediate and wide 
acclaim in the typographic world 
both in Western Europe and in the 
United States and Canada. 
Available from your leading importer 
of European types: 


AMSTERDAM CONTINENTAL 
Types and Graphic Equipment, Inc. 
268 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
SPring 7-4980 
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GOTHIC 


Why argue? Everybody wins with SPEEDBALL. Five styles and 36 points . . . 4 Steel 
Brushes . . . give you the widest choice of lettering combinations or finished drawings with 
a flair. For professional work specify SPEEDBALL. 


= ae fa. SPEEDBAL| 


tall 
SF 


BRUSHES FLICKERS ~ INKS 
C. HOWARD HUNT Pen Co., Camden 1, N.J. 
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Another bright spot for the year is the ninth annual 
Interational Design Conference in Aspen, which is 
now taking shape. Designer Morton Goldsholl heads 
the Conference which has a theme “Communications: 
New Frontiers Between Man and Man.” 


Speakers and some of the panelists have been an- 
nounced. Bruce Mackensie, editor, IBM Journal of 
Research and Development, will be the keynote speak- 
er. Others will be William Golden, creative director of 
CBS Television; Len Lye, pioneer in experimental 
films; Richard Griffith, curator, film library at the 
Museum of Modern Art; Jim Real, Designer and Con- 
sultant; Gyorgy Kepes, professor of design at MIT; 
Ralph Eckerstrom, director of the Department of De- 
sign at Container Corporation; and Designer Saul 
Bass. 


Aspen Conference is scheduled for June 28—July 4. 
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If you’re buying Stats, Photo-prints, Film and Veloxes 
on the “outside,” you're wasting thousands of dollars 
and hundreds of valuable “man-hoyrs” per year! What's 
more, you’re paying for mediocre quality, slow service, 
minimum, overtime and special service charges. This 
is not good business ... for you, or your clients. 


You'd be astonished to know how many smart Ad 
Agencies, Art Services, Typographers, etc., are earning 
big money, instead of spending it...ever since they 


added a STATMASTER. 
Why cling to out-moded traditions and methods? 


Why pass up a “gold-mine” because photography is 

not your business? With a STATMASTER . .. it’s any- 

body’s business! You don’t have to 

be a “pro” to turn out the finest, 

reproduction quality work . . . any 

eae j size, enlarged or reduced, on any 
em... grade of paper or film. 


Maybe it’s unconventional, to become a 
supplier ...instead of a buyer... but take it 
from our happy customers... it sure is lucrative! 
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COMPARISON CHART Statmaster 
price 


STATS (line or half-tone) (Glossy or Matte) 8x10] $.50 | $.08 
COPY-PRINTS (from film negs.) 8x10] 1.00 .08 
COPY-NEGATIVE (line or half-tone) 8x10] 1.50 29 
FILM NEGATIVE & print (from object) 8x10} 5.00 


SCREENED VELOXES (from 35 to 150 screen) 8x10] 5.00 
SCREENED VELOXES (with drop-out) 8x10] 7.50 
HALFTONE PRINT (from color transparency) 8x10] 5.00 


Commercial Prices have been compiled from many sourcés to obtain an average. 
Statmaster prices include cost of sensitized materials, chemicals, light power, etc. 
and average less than 10% of commercial prices. Smaller sizes are far less, a 
4 x 5, for example is only 2¢ each. 


Write or phone for descriptive literature or try the STATMASTER yourself at our N. Y. showroom 


STATMASTER CORP. 19 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. * OXford 7-9240 
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PHOTOMECHANICAL VARIATIONS BY T, fi N 75 WEST 45 CIRCLE 5-6781-2 N.Y. 
mezzotint Original 





line screen posterized 
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COMPETITIONS 

One of the unique competitions of the year is a 
national photographic contest focused on the Seagram 
Building in New York City. 

The contest is for unpublished black and white and 
color transparencies. 


What to shoot? Only the Seagram Building’ itself. 
Prizes, totaling $1,500, will be given for the shot show- 
ing to best advantage the unique exterior use of 












bronze. Entry blanks and rules are available from 
photographic stores in New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut or by writing Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Post Ofhce Box 2611, Grand Central ‘Terminal, New 
York 17. 

continued on page 64 
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REAL TYPOGRAPHERS INC. 239 WEST 39th STREET LA 4-3631-2-3. ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY & BOOK COMPOSITION 
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Mohank Paper Mill 
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SVEGAR MAPLE, NH 


SUGAR MAPLE. a wood engraving by LEO MEISSNER 
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| designers, 
| : 
artists 


tell how design 


surfaces 





can create 
extra 
excitement, 
impact 


and dimension 








HARLEY EARL [ a designer explains . . . 


For most Package Designers today, the great adven- 
ture lies in the exploration of all the new materials 
which have been pouring out into the industrial 
arena. Certainly this is all to the good. 

But at the same time Designers need to remember 
that the tried and true materials are still around, 
still tried and true, and therefore worthy of the same 
loving attention and eager excitement. 

At Harley Earl Associates, where although much of 
our work has been precisely in the development of 
new materials, we recently put to use a traditional 
medium in a series of package design assignments 
for the Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 

One package for a new product—the Capri Sweeper 
—has to serve as a shipping container, individually 
as well as palatized, as a presentation or gift pack- 
age, as a point-of-sale display package, and as a 
protective device. The material used therefore had 
to provide a good printing surface, be strong, resist- 
ant to scuff and rough handling, be capable of 
high-speed production, and still impart a genuine 
aesthetic appeal. Although we examined a number 
of materials, we came up with a traditional answer: 
corrugated board. 

The white liner board we chose is clearly a more 
attractive packaging material than the old brown 
type. It provides a better reproduction surface. But 
there was a problem area. White liner ends up look- 
ing rather shabby or at least far from “new” when 
subjected to the wear and tear of shipping and 
handling. 

We decided to cover as much of the board as possible 
with color. We used a clear orange background with 
a plain white logotype. The rub was in the printing. 
We needed almost 100°; ink coverage, clear half- 
tones and sharp color registration. The ideal method, 
of printing first and then die-cutting and scoring, 
proved too expensive for this mass item. But to- 
gether with the American Boxboard Company, we 
were able to find a workable method. 

The second package—a redesign of the “Classic” 


Bissell gift container—had somewhat different re- 
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quirements. Although it too had to be sturdy, it did 
not have to double as a shipper. Emphasis was to be 
on its display and sales appeal. 

Once again we chose a white corrugated liner. The 
material itself suggests durability, which is char- 
acteristically associated with the Bissell sweeper. 
And again we used two colors, gold and grey, but 
allowed the white background to show through. 
The intensive analysis and study we put into these 
packages proved well worth while, we felt. Both 
Designer and fabricator gained a new respect for 
the many advantages which this new material has, 
and a new feeling, too, for the modernity which can 
be extracted from many a traditional medium. 

Most of Harley Earl’s experimental work with new mate- 
rials in packaging has been for Alcoa. Mr. Earl created 
packages for Alcoa’s “Forecast” program in addition to 
some 25 or 30 “concept” packages for various process 
food manufacturers. Most of these experimental packages 
have shown new uses of aluminum foil, either as a foil 
laminate to create different kinds of package structures, 


or to show different approaches in the use of graphics on 
foil. Some illustrations of this foil packaging can be seen 


on page 32. 





Harley Earl, who has headed his own design firm for the last 
12 years, recently retired as Vice President in charge of Styling 
for General Motors. He has been retained, however, as con- 
sultant. He has also been the chief design consultant for Alcoa 
for six years, particularly active in product design, exhibits, 


packaging and architectural work. 
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ENID EDSON (9 a package designer explains ... 


Every printed design must be of necessity relate to 
the surface upon which it is reproduced. If the 
choice of box-covering material is a happy one, it 
will support and enhance the design. 

Each package has several important duties to per- 
form and must be designed with these uppermost in 
mind. The package must be designed from the 
inside out, from the nature of the contents within, 
and to express as well the atmosphere of the seller. 
Surface and design must be controlled by that 


motivation. 


In the toiletries and cosmetic field, the choice of 
covering material must meet the requirements of 
both printer and box maker, as well as being prac- 
tical for life on a shelf in stores or homes. To use 
new materials or old ones in a new way is every 
Designer's dream, but it is not always feasible, be- 
cause of time and money required for proper 


experimentation. 


“Seven Winds” packaging by 
Enid Edson. These are several 
of a total of 15 different groups 


of packaging for the project. 
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There are occasions when unusual texture has a 
controlling effect upon a design, as in the following 
experience which has since served to keep me alert 
to the union that should take place between design 
and its surface: 

Some years ago when designing a line of toiletries 
I wanted to express an early American feeling and 
decided to use as box wraps true wood veneer with 
paper backing instead of paper imitations. The 
veneer had a natural curl and no close register of 
four colors could be guaranteed. Therefore I de- 
signed the motifs rather like stencils. If the printed 
sheets showed them a little off register it appeared 
to be intentional and resulted in a more charming 
early American effect. 

When, because of war, veneer was no longer obtain- 
able, it was necessary to find a new surface. I settled 
upon an antique, dull-surfaced paper and had the 
same plates proved on the.new background. With- 
out the satin sheen and grain of the wood veneer, 
the motifs looked skimpy and inadequate. Every 
design had to be redone and embellished to com- 


pensate for the missing factors. 


As an illustration of the opposite approach where 
the design requires a retreating background, perhaps 
the DuBarry Seven Winds printing is a good ex- 
ample. The first necessity was a practical surface 
that would take color process in four colors, gold 
bronzing and embossing. The design motifs with 
their delicate mutations dominate the background 
which by its very simplicity becomes an integral 


part of the whole. 


Enid Edson began her package design career in earnest in 
1935. (Previously as a Designer she had not concentrated in 
any one area.) She worked chiefly in cosmetics and toiletries, 
Among her jobs: she was the packaging director for Shulton, 
Inc., for 11 years and for Fabrege, Inc., for five years. She has 


had her own independent design firm since January of 1955. 
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ARNOLD VARGA (J an art director explains ... 


There is a fusion that needs to happen in graphic 
design between the Designer’s application of his 
thinking and the printed surface. Logical control 
over these two is greatly responsible for the success 
of the end result. This meeting point takes place at 
the time an idea is rooted . . . the printing surface is 
not the aftermath and rarely a successful accidental 
compliment to the treatment of an idea. 

In the past five years I have consistently worked with 
news stock and have become intimately familiar 
with its nature. I consider that nature and the char- 
acteristics of it very seriously before development of 


an idea. I’ve experimented with color extensively 
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Millicent. where DO you Set your millinery 


to learn the reaction of opaque, transparent and 
metallic inks on newspaper stock. I’ve played with 
design techniques to determine what best compli- 
ments the pulp-flecked stock. 

Through these experiments has come a realization 
that there are endless possibilities in the graphics of 
newspaper. 

I’ve come to the conclusion that halftones can be 
highly unsuccessful in newspaper. Recently I showed 
the Cox ads (some are shown here) to Gordon 
Washburn, director of Fine Arts at Carnegie Insti- 
tute, for an exhibition of the Cox designs. These 


were on enamel stock and as we stood back to look 


them over, we realized that something was lost on 
the smooth white paper... proof that surface is vital. 
Let me sum up: the printing surface, in this case 
news stock, enhances the evocative power of the 


visual elements which take place on it. 


Arnold Varga has been with Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove in 
Pittsburgh for the last four and a half years. He was recently 
appointed Creative Art Supervisor. Prior to joining KM&G, he 


had worked in retail advertising for seven years. 
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I have limited myself to the use of paper, but what 
I have stated can be applied with ease to any other 
material as well. 

Paper selection should start with design planning: 
There is no other way to a sound design solution 
than by design planning which, from the start, is 
honest with respect to the materials and to the 
tools of production. Each problem requires exten- 
sive consideration of the techniques of execution, 
and intensive examination and evaluation of the 
potentialities of the paper. 

Paper’s role varies with design objectives: The de- 
sign approach to paper selection may vary between 
two extremes. In one case the texture, color or some 
other characteristic may be made to dominate and 


become an important design element to intensify 


LADISLAV SUTNAR [a designer explains .. . 


such excitement 


those scorves by 


NY) 
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visual interest. Even when obviously experimental, 
this approach, if fresh and new, can be valuable as 
it inspires other inventive applications. In another 
case the characteristics of the paper may be subordi- 
nate to other considerations. It may be selected only 
to obtain the best reproduction of a specific design. 
Between these two extremes lie a variety of ap- 


proaches. 


Paper should be evaluated as part of design entity: 





The importance of proper paper selection is fully 
realized only if it is fused into a larger concept of a 
design entity which emphasizes a harmonious unity 
of utility and beauty. Only then will the final prod- 
uct embody a convincing statement of visual delight 


and functional effectiveness. 


White paper with highly glossy surface (Kromekote 
brand): This paper, so popular today, is no longer 
a novelty. It has become a regular stock item in large 
demand for many uses. Many times the paper is 
also mis-used. Here are two design approaches where 
this paper served as an important design element of 
a coordinated graphic design. A strong clean white 
background was needed as contrast to gloss black 


and gloss color printing. Besides, this, in case a the 





paper had to be easy to fold with utmost precision. 
In case b the paper had to be stiff and strong so 
as not to be damaged in the mail. 


Ladislav Sutnar is recognized in both the U.S. and Europe as 
a pioneer in modern typography, industrial and exhibition 
design. He was a professor of design in Europe for nine years 
and director of the State School of Graphic Arts in Prague. 
He now heads his own design firm, Sutnar-office, in New York. 
He has written several books on design and has received innu- 


merable awards of national and international scope. 
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MICHAEL PONCE DE LEON 






























2 an artist-teacher explains... 





(To watch a skillful, inventive, enthusiastic printmaker 
at work is a thrilling experience which can hardly be 
surpassed. There is an element of magic, alchemy in the 
quick, thoughtful manipulations of the artist-printer as 
he cuts through a surface, carves a line, applies a ground, 
pours the acid, inks the plate or block, selects the paper, 


adjusts the impression, pulls the proof ...and scrutinizes 








it with a furrowed brow or a happy grin. 

The Pratt Contemporaries Graphic Arts Centre in Man- 
hattan is a haven for such aficionados. Michael Ponce de | 
Leon, who gives some insight here about working with 
different materials as a printmaker, is one of the in- 
structors at Pratt Contemporaries along with Seong Moy 


and Walter Rogalski.) 
FRITZ EICHENBERG 


Since all creative activity emanates from craftsman- 


ship, a printmaker by compulsion is a skillful crafts- 








man who in inspired moments transcends his craft 
and only then his work attains the stature of art. 
Real imagination to a graphic artist implies techni- 
cal imagination. He creates the technical means to 
capture his inspirations. 

The imprint process was born through my many 


efforts to bypass the familiar formulas of the surface 









(ations: 


ONCE UPON A MOUNT 






AIN. Metal imprint. 





ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN. Metal imprint. 














print. By tackling new materials that rendered the 
execution of my work more difficult I uncovered 
new depths and more ways that are inciting to 
artistic discovery. This new media involves both 
sculpture and painting. I use discarded materials 
and textures... for example, wires, mesh, gratings, 
washers, etc..:.and transform them into plastic 


forms by welding them to the main plate. I build 
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imprint. 


surfaces as much as I etch them down with the aid 
of methods and tools of the modern metal sculptor, 
plus all the techniques of the traditional and con- 
temporary etcher. Since each shape in my work is 
attached at different levels, they are individually (a 
la poupee) in as many colors as necessary. I make my 
own inks and use several kinds of oils and other 
media to obtain opacities and transparencies. 
While making the plate I think of it as a piece of 
relief sculpture and only after the shapes have 
become part of an integrated work do I think of 
color. In other words, color is dictated by the dis- 
position and relationship of the shapes. 

The plate is printed on an etcher’s press outfitted 
with sensitive springs. Only one operation is needed 
regardless of the number of colors employed. The 
union of the inks, the wet paper and inspiration is 
transformed into a final living image, a tactile em- 


blem of the drama of our culture. 


Michael Ponce de Leon is a combination fine and graphic 
artist, and is also an art instructor at Pratt Contemporaries 
Graphic Art Centre. He has received a number of awards for 
his graphic art. His work is in permanent collections of the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Brooklyn Museum, Bradley Uni- 
versity, Museum of Modern Art and the New York Public 
Library. Fritz Eichenberg is chairman, Department of Graphic 
Arts and IMustration at Pratt Institute and Director of Pratt 


Contem pora ries. 


ROBERT RAUSCHENBERG [J an artist explains ... 


I began using newsprint in my work to activate a 
ground so that even the first strokes in a painting 
had its own unique position in a gray map of words. 
As the paintings changed the printed material be- 
came as much of a subject as the paint, causing 
changes of focus and providing multiplicity and 
duplication of images. 

A third palette with infinite possibilities of color, 
shape, content and scale was then added to the 
palettes of objects and paint. 

SMALL REBUS. Robert Rauschenberg. 1956. Courtesy of Leo 


Castelli. Collection of Mr. Paul Ganz. A number of pieces of 
newsprint will be found in this painting of Mr. Rauschenberg. 


Robert Rauschenberg, an abstract painter, had his first one- 
man show in 1950. He hangs now in the Leo Castelli Gallery. 
At present he is working on 34 illustrations for Dante’s Inferno. 


This February his work will be shown in a gallery in Rome. 











metic bottles, glassware, bent-glass dishes, lighting 
enclosures, lamp bases, toys, airplane and control 
dials, printed circuits, 24 sheet posters, truck decals, 
road signs, point-of-sales displays, Christmas cards, 
vacuum molded plastics, etc., etc. 

Line cuts, half tones and other continuous tone 
effects have been used with screen process quite 
often — but rarely is the contrast dramatized. It 
should somehow be communicated in the treatment 
that the Designer was excited by the play of surfaces 
and textures. The plastic or tactile effect is always 
avant garde. 

Screen process permits us to lay on color with con- 
siderable body and thickness. An application two 
mils thick certainly includes anything you can apply 
with a brush. This impasto or sculptured effect 
should be borne in mind when designing. By print- 
ing poster color thickly, particularly with a heavy 
screen, a very definite mesh pattern is embossed with 
the color. This is a nuisance as an unintentional 


effect, but it certainly can be used with very telling 


plains... 


intention when contrasted against smooth surfaces 
or even against related textile printed mesh patterns. 
When the basic color is mixed in increasing propor- 
tions with “transparent base” any degree of trans- 
lucency is achieved even with originally opaque 
colors. Here the grain of the paper becomes impor- 
tant. If the paper grain is too extreme, then we 


would have difficulty reaching the valleys in the 


grain, but even in this case, adjustment in paint 


viscosity, “screen flooding,” and softening of the 
screen bed will bring out a striking water color 
effect. Just don’t depend on this treatment for fine 
definition. If you have much drawing even in the 
same color, don’t hesitate to use another screen. 
There is also supplied a “crystal clear” transparent 
base which has an entirely different surface finish. 
It has a thin satin quality somewhat like the old 
fashioned stone lithographs. 

Completely transparent overlays are achieved with 
finely ground “toner” colors. Any good printing ink 
can also be used as a starting point with “crystal 
clear” base. 

Another important class of screening paints are the 
high gloss “bulletin” colors and synthetic enamels. 
These can be had either for air drying or for baking. 
Air dry colors are preferred for paper, board, foils, 


thermoplastics, wood or anything that may be dam- 
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and ceramics has been multiplied in the last decade 


— due chiefly to inexpensive methods of application 
by screen process. A patented method for achieving 
an embossed gold effect is also now available at low 
cost. All-over, wrap-around ground colors may also 
be specified on any cylindrical shape. This is also 
possible due to a new development whereby color is 
screen printed hot. Drying is instantaneous. Multi- 
color printing machines for glassware have evolved 
as a natural consequence. 

In designing for glass (and in fact for any transpar- 
ent material) two-dimensional visuals on paper have 
been found to be less than worthless. Colored Bur- 
gess or Craftint sheets and colored and gold foil 
tapes are excellent helps to prepare dummies using 
the blank glass itself to start with. Preliminary vis- 
uals are only good for the private use of the De- 
signer. The reason for this peculiar state of affairs 
is that it is almost impossible for the Designer to 


“see” the glass when he is working on paper. 


Anthony Velonis was originally a free-lance Designer but after 
exposure to and fascination with silk screen printing some 30 
years ago, he turned his attention to screen process printing. 
He was one of the principal founders of Ceragraphic, Inc., in 
1938 and is today its Technical Director. 
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PRINT PERSONALITY 


A guiding light. This is I. Rice Pereira, painter. 
Pace-setter, explorer, thinker, writer, teacher: all 
these are also apt identifications of this painter, and 
all are her due, in terms of the significant contribu- 


tions she has made to both the fine and applied arts. 


‘ 


Most artists are “searching” for something. Basically 
they're looking for a meaning of life. Some will 
find a meaning or a partial truth... and they will, 
if they can, translate their discovery onto a canvas. 
A few, a very few, are equally interested in the 
techniques, the mediums of expression. For more 
than 20 years, Pereira has been one of these few 
who has researched new ways to express her paint- 
ing. Thus she has explored a wide range of surfaces 
unique to the fine artist, familiar now to the graphic 


artist: plastics, glass and parchment, to name a few. 


A LIFE-LONG PRE-OCCUPATION 

Her experimentation with different materials began 
in the early 1930's. She had always been pre-occupied 
with the various optics as a means of expressing a 
time-space continuum. As a child light and luminos- 
ity fascinated her. As an adult, a serious artist, her 
inquiry into light as a metaphysical source, a heart- 
beat of life has only increased. Her interest was not 
that of an engineer or a scientist so much as that of 
an artist and philosopher. How to apply this to 
painting? 

The academic style of painting lights and darks 
seemed to her frankly a rather negative method. 
Instead she wanted her work to appear “alive.” She 
sought some way to capture the vibrancies, the 
luminosities, the fluidity of light—thus of life. It was 
not enough that she, like all real artists, have a 
philosophy, have some way of giving form and 
meaning to life. First came a mastery of technique, 
for as Pereira sums it up, “Without form and struc- 
ture, there can be no content.” 

Pereira’s first successful experiment with light and 
shadow was a painting called “Shadows and Paint- 
ing.” “I used one surface of glass, separated it with 
about one inch of space from an underpainting. | 
left open spaces surrounding the shapes so I was 
able to see through the picture and watch how the 
linear planes and movements cast real shadows.” 
While this produced a meaning of the shadow 
phenomenon, it was still not completely satisfactory 
because, as Pereira speculated, the light was on the 
same plane with the viewer and therefore outside 
the picture. Working on a light and dark theory, 
Pereira was also exploring new painting materials. 
Maybe this was the answer, she considered, speculat- 
ing that by using pigments in different ways she 
could get the material itself to produce its own 


vibrancy and light. At first it seemed an impossible 
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I. RICE PEREIRA: 
explorer in 

the use 

of new painting 
surfaces 


and techniques 





INVERTED LIGHT. 
1949. Plastics. 
Smith College Museum of Art. 


Hammered and fluted 
plexiglass was used in different 
directions, overlapping in 
places, to keep light moving 
in different directions. 
Transparent lacquers, gold and 
silver leaf and casein gesso 
paint were used. 
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situation. She began with what appeared logical 
materials; light-reflecting gold and silver leaf, mar- 
ble dust, mica, magnasite and transparent lacquers, 
plus many different fillers in the paint to achieve 
varying densities. She also used the colors of the 
underpainting to produce changes of color and light 
vibrations. But in the end she was pleased only with 


the tra nspa rencies. 


“THREE WAS A KEY” 

It was while experimenting on parchment that 
Pereira began to develop not only an understanding 
and mastery of the mechanics but an esthetic, a 
philosophical explanation of her work as an inter- 
pretation of man’s position in space-time. Working 
on a painting on parchment, in 1942, she attempted 
to get different densities, transparencies and vibra- 
tions. At last, by creating three apparent planes of 
vision by means of content, technique and mate- 
rials, she arrived at a principle of synthesis. Simply: 
she used three planes around which she constructed 
a picture. She then deduced that there are three 
systems in operation. One is positive, one negative, 
the other neuter. “The neuter system unifies and 
synthesizes the opposites, making multiplicity a unit 
or a whole manifold of correspondences. It was this 
conscious realization in 1951 that three planes or 


areas had to be established and make a unity that 


SHOOTING STARS. 1952. Glass. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





gave me the core of an esthetic. One plan was man’s 
physical position fixed by gravity, the other the 
unknown, unknowable, infinite, endless; and the 
other the light or its symbol... Three was a key to 
something.” 

The experimenting continued. She began to phy- 
sically separate the picture into two parts so that 
she could study each part independently and as a 
unit. 

Exploration into new techniques and materials 
finally ended in 1952—after 20 years of exhaustive, 
technical research. She learned what she had needed 


to know, enough to free her from the hold of the 
mediums because she now knew what they could do. 


Today she continues to put to use the various 


techniques and surfaces wherever they seem suitable. 


AN INSPIRATION TO GRAPHIC ARTISTS 

Pereira’s research has and will continue to con- 
tribute greatly to a more thorough understanding 
of the possibilities of technique and materials in 
both painting and graphic arts. She has proved that 
the traditional oil on canvas is only one way to 
paint. Her work has extended the medium, has 
added new visual and emotional qualities and 
sensibilities to painting. And all of her discoveries 


can be and have often been carried over to the 








“Shooting Stars” is composed of three planes. The back planes is oil paint on gesso panel. The first two are corrugated glass, with 
opaque plastic paint on the middle plane and transparent lacquer on the front panel. Pereira used the two planes of glass to reflect 
and break light so that the whole vision is moving: the viewer gets a different view depending on his angle of vision. 
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graphic arts —to motion pictures, television, dis- 
plays, to all areas of advertising and industrial de- 
sign. Many Graphic and Industrial Designers today 
credit Pereira as a source of inspiration and influ- 
ence in their own work. 

Her influence derives not only from her independ- 
ent researching but from her years as an instructor. 
She has had two major assignments: one began in 
1935 when the WPA Federal Art Project founded 
a Design Laboratory to provide training in all 
branches of industrial design. Pereira helped estab- 
lish the school and plan the courses. In addition, she 
taught painting, composition and design s 

She remained with the Lab (although it chang 
hands) until 1939. 

In 1940 she introduced and taught similar classes in 
materials and design synthesis at Pratt Institute. 
Many Design Schools have since added these classes 
to their curriculum. 

Her wealth of ideas, information and general phil- 
osophy have also culminated in written works: two 
books, The Lapis and The Nature of Space, ch 
have evolved from her study of visual and intuitive 
perceptions of space. Today she is working on a 
third book on the nature of substance. 

Pereira, hailed as a leading U.S. painter, has had in- 


numerable one-man shows in galleries and museums 


throughout the country. Her paintings hang in 


many museums, including the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, Whitney Museum, Museum of Modern 


Art, San Francisco Museum of Art, and the Art 


Institute of Chicago. HEHE HEH 
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versatile and exciting, it has become a major design medium 
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Packaging design with foil by Harley Earl. 
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A solid metal reduced in a rolling mill until it is 
very thin has developed into one of the newer 
exciting design tools. It is aluminum foil. It has 
very quickly become a fascinating and challenging 
medium for the Designer, an attractive and eifective 
spur to sales for the client. 

Although foil itself does not have a color of its own, 
it provokes and enhances transparent colors printed 
on it and reflects still others. It provides seeming 
dimension and its shimmering surface seems to 
cause movement. It is, simply, a valid attention- 
getter. 

For the client...and the customer... aluminum 
foil has additional important functions: it is dur- 
able,,it protects the product against harmful light, 
moisture, gasses, and insect infestation, it keeps the 
product close to its packaged temperature, it is 
non-absorbent, greaseproof, and non-toxic. 
Logically it has become a major packaging medium: 
for overwraps, pouches, envelopes, liners, board car- 
tons and wrappers. (In 1957 three fourths of all foil 
shipped was used for some form of packaging.) It 
can be used by itself or in combination with other 
packaging materials. And as its sales appeal is obvi- 
ous, it is also being used effectively for labels, adver- 
tising inserts, direct mail, booklet covers (the cover 
of this issue of PRINT is aluminum foil), point-of- 
purchase displays, fine art reproduction and more 
recently for outdoor billboards. 

There are, of course, other uses for foil—to name a 
few: for food serving and storage, as decorative 
materials, in fabrics, in building products and house- 
hold furnishings, plus numerous other industrial 


applications. 


LAMINATED TO OTHER STOCK 

This aluminum foil is usually a very thin stock 
which is, in most cases, backed or laminated to 
another material, generally a paper, paperboard or 
film. Its very thinness allows it to conform to the 


configurations of the surface beneath. The foil is 


usually laminated to a smooth backing, however. 
If a textured surface is desired, the embossing effect 
is better applied to the foil, rather than hoping to 
get a satisfactory and predictable texture from the 
backing itself. Foil actually is available in a number 
of different finishes, both bright .and dull, and in 
many embossed patterns. It is also available in a 
wide assortment of colors and gauges. 

Once laminated, the foil is then coated. Any number 
of materials can be used for this. The coating pro- 
vides both a protection for the metal surface and a 
receptive ground for inks. 

The coating on the foil is a particular asset to the 
Designer, for he is then able to design as though it 
were many of the coated papers. Although design 
can be applied directly on the foil, this is seldom 
done. Thus designing on foil generally can be done 


with the same ease as designing on paper. 


There are two prime considerations which should 


be borne in mind when designing with foil: 1) 


understand the use of both transparent and opaque 


colors, as they are the key to the wide range of effects 
foil can produce; 2) body copy is usually printed 
over an opaque, display lines on bare foil or trans- 
parent inks generally should be 18 pt. or larger, 
otherwise the reflectivity of the metal may work 
against the legibility of the message. Too, type re- 
versing from a color panel seldom produces a reason- 
able amount of readability. 


DESIGNING WITH FOIL 

To render a layout for foil, most Designers begin 
their roughs on tissue, using metallic pencils and 
pastels. The rough is then transferred to a layout or 
tracing paper. It is wise, before working on the foil, 
to back the foil (already laminated) to an additional 
piece of backing to give it added durability in 
handling. 


The mechanical is then traced onto the foil with a 


Advertising insert on foil (left); brochure cover (right). 


ALCOA ANNUAL REPORT 1956 
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Several examples 
of brochure 

and book covers 
by the Reynolds 


Metals Company. 


stylus or sharp hard pencil. Only enough pressure 
should be exerted to depress the image lightly into 
the foil surface. 

Background masses of transparent colors can be in- 
dicated with colored foil sheets or transparent color 
sheets, or by airbrushing transparent colors. How- 
ever, if the airbrushing technique is used, areas 
should be protected immediately with a plastic or 
clear lacquer spray. 

Opaque colors can be shown with colored paper or 
poster paint applied with either brush or airbrush. 
An opaque color should always be airbrushed with 
clear lacquer or plastic before another opaque color 
is used. This is not necessary for transparent colors, 
as they have a lacquer base. 

Ordinary paint and ink are used to illustrate letter 
headings or indicate body copy on the foil after the 
foil has been “doped.” Doping the inks and poster 
paints will enable them to adhere to the foil without 
chipping or peeling. 

Today, foil is being printed by all of the commer- 
cial printing processes in quantities of millions to as 
few as several hundred. And, as for any other print- 
ing surface, the best choice of process is determined 
by the requirements of each specific job. 

In general, however, certain points can be made for 
each. Rotogravure, and flexography are most often 
used for long runs. As would be expected, roto- 
gravure is especially suited to full-tone reproduc- 
tions, while flexography is normally limited to line 
reproduction. Screen process is particularly good for 
short runs: not only is it economical but an extreme 


brilliance of color is gained. 


ADVANCES IN PRINTING 

But recently paramount advances have been made 
in letterpress and lithography. New drying methods 
and developments in inks and coatings, plus careful 
handling, have minimized greatly the difficulties 


heretofore incurred with these processes in printing 


on foil. (The cover of this issue of PRINT was printed 


offset.) 


The aluminum foil insert 
to the right is one of 
more than 90 wraps from 
Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany, in a new line called 
“Designs for Giving.” 
Top-flight artists created 
the wraps. 

It, along with others, was 
“previewed” at Thal- 
himers in Richmond, Va., 
and Buffums’ in Long 
Beach, Calif. It is now 
available nationally. 























All colors in either transparent or opaque versions, 
except black and white, can be laid on foil. Black 
and white must be opaque. Transparent inks retain 
the natural illumination of the foil, but black and 
white appear as they would on paper stock. It should 
be remembered, too, that laying one transparent 
color over another will produce a third effect: a 
desirable or undesirable effect, depending on the 
goal in mind. 

The future of foil is a promising one . . . almost with- 
out limits, as its brief but exciting history indicates. 
An established design medium now, it remains to 
the Designer to make the most and best of this rich 
and versatile tool. 

The manufacturers of aluminum foil are, of course, 
working hand in hand with the Designer to make 
him aware of developments in the area, to provide 


him with information pertinent to his work. 


The Aluminum Company of America, the Reynolds 
Metals Company, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc., three of the manufacturers, have com- 
plete data available for Designers. For example, 
Kaiser Aluminum has just made available a 244- 
page, illustrated book on foil. It is available without 
cost if requested on a company letterhead, or $12.50 
for each personal copy. 

Alcoa has available on request a comprehensive bro- 
chure “Alcoa Aluminum Foil Gives Your Message 
Impact.” Scientific and technical information is 
obtainable from Alcoa at its Sales Development 
Division in New Kensington, Pa., or from any of 
its sales offices in 71 cities across the U.S. 

Reynolds Metals, in Richmond, Va., will also pro- 
vide information and results of tests and experi- 


HEI 


ments on foil upon request. 


New foil gift 
wrapped carton for 
Mogen David 

Wine Corporation. 
Printed matter 
was not on the foil 
but ona 
cellophane 
over-wrap 

















































Well on its way to becoming one of the giants of the packaging field are plastics, a medium which has been 
challenging and fascinating Designers more and more in the last quarter century. 


Plastics have become increasingly “fascinating” to manufacturers of products, too, for they have many quali- 
ties which are appealing: their lightness (which makes for easier handling and reduced costs on a number of 
levels), both stiffness and flexibility, transparency and translucency, impact resistance and over-all strength, 
and general inexpensiveness of the raw materials. The individual plastics will have still: further qualities 


peculiar to each type. 


But for the exception of the cellulosics, most plastics are produced by the synthesis from such natural 
resources as air, water, coal, salt, natural gas, etc. The necessary gases and chemicals derived from these 
resources are combined to produce the plastic materials. There are, of course, many resources from which 
to derive materials, and there are many combinations possible. What results is an ever-increasing number of 


types of plastics. 


There are 14 basic family groups of plastics, which are generally further grouped into two subdivisions: 


thermosetting and thermoplastics. Thermosets harden or set under heat into a permanent shape; thermo- 


plastics soften when heated and harden upon cooling. 


THIS YOUNG PRINTING 
SURFACE GIANT CHALLENGES 
DESIGNER’S INGENUITY 


These packages are made of or 
have as part of them Vuepak,a 
rigid cellulose acetate film supplied 
by Monsanto Chemical eee 
The plastic can be fabricated ina 
wide variely of shapes and sizes 
and can be combined with box- 
board, paper, wood, molded plastics, 
leather or metal. It is tough, water- 
proof and has good dimensional 
stability. 





Two major transparent films 
manufactured by Du Pont are cello- 
phane and Mylar,a polyester film. 
Cellophane, technically speaking, is 
not a plastic but a regenerated 
cellulose product. It is widely used 
in the packaging industry and much 
of it is printed. This piece shown 
below ts printed on the back side 

in seven colors on rotogravure. It is 
laminated to aluminum foil. Special 
press equipment and inks are 
necessary to print on cellophane, 
however. 





Vinyl “PX” cloth (above) was 
developed by Du Pont primarily 
for the bookbinding industry as an 
improved quality material for 
lithographed covers. Durable and 
versatile, its use in packaging for 
re-usable items presents another 
end. The toy and novelty industries 
are still other possibilities. 





A Certain Plastic for a Certain End 
All of these plastics may have certain characteristics in common, yet each was developed to perform a specific 
function. Thus, in important respects they differ from each other. The Designer must be informed on the 
specific abilities of each plastic before he can intelligently arrive at a proper decision as to the exact plastic 


he needs for a given end. Here are some of the major types of plastics he will deal with: 


AMINOS: It is a solvent, oil and grease-resistant, has surface hardness, a good color potential, is mar-resistant, 
and has good electric insulating qualities. The consumer knows the plastics from this family in cosmetic 
containers, buttons, high-grade dinnerware and tableware and household appliances, to name a few of the 
possibilities. 


POLYESTERS: Especially used in the so-called “reinforced plastics” (reinforced with fiber glass, asbestos, 
etc.). They can be molded into complex shapes such as boats, aircraft components, chairs, automobile bodies, 
etc. They are particularly known for high-impact strength, light weights and good dimensional stability. 


POLYSTYRENE: Among the advantages with these plastics are their light weights, the wide range of colors 
plus the extreme transparency and lack of taste and odor. General-purpose use includes disposable packages, 
toys, housewares, signs and displays. A recent whole new group of styrenes is being molded for industrial and 
further household items. 


ACRYLICS: Noted for crystal clarity, great impact strength, and resistance to most chemicals and elements 
of nature. They are widely used in military and civilian applications, from airplane canopies to signs and 
displays to automotive parts. 


POLYETHYLENE: Light weight, durable, moisture resistant, retentive strength at freezing temperatures 
describes the conventional, low-density polyethylene. Their uses cover a wide range, notably for packaging, 
molded housewares, film and sheeting for the building industry and agriculture, coating for paper and foil, 
squeeze bottles and tubes, etc. A newer high-density polyethylene is now available, which has great stiffness, 
strength and heat resistance. 
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VINYL: A large family of plastics, in which polyvinyl chloride is the most important. It is a colorless solid 
which has particular resistance to water, alcohols and concentrated acids and alkalies. In sheet and film form, 
its market is almost inexhaustible, from shower curtains and upholstery to flooring. 


NYLONS: Stiff, tough, resistant to abrasion and light are these plastics. The nylons have applications from 


textiles to molded gears and brushings; the most recent developments see nylon as an outstanding packaging 
material. 


CELLULOSICS: Another large family, one of the better known are cellulose acetate plastics, which is a par- 
ticularly tough material. It is used for toys, electrical parts, housing, etc. In sheet form it is widely used as a 
packaging material and for electrical insulation and tape. 


There are, of course, other major families of plastics which all serve important ends: the alkyds, phenolics, 
and certain other resins such as fluorocarbons, epoxies and silicones. 


As can be seen, plastics have many plus factors, but they do have certain weaknesses: chief among these is their 
tendency to lose strength and toughness and to discolor under continued exposure to sunlight. There are, 
naturally, certain of the plastics which do hold up better than others. 


Thousands of Shades Available 
Several of the plastics are particularly noteworthy for their transparency: acrylic resins especially, although it 
is also obtainable in many celors and can be given any number of textural effects such as mottled, marbled 


or metallic flecked. Many other plastics, particularly polystyrene and cellulose acetate, are available in thou- 
sands of different hues and shades, clears, translucents and opaques. 


Decorating and printing plastics can be done in the usual methods: painting, printing (all of the major 
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processes), metalizing, applying decals, embossing, stamping and adhesive labeling. Not all methods apply to 
all plastics, however. This must be determined beforehand. Too, certain of the plastics require special treat- 


ment of the surfaces before decorating. Polyethylene is one of these. 


There are not set rules which can be given the Designer for his planning with plastics. Each plastic performs 
a certain task. Thus, to get the best results the Designer must first determine what he expects a given plastic 
to do. He must have answered before he begins designing, certain questions such as: how long is it expected 
to last, is it pleasant to touch, how strong must it be, will it be exposed to sunlight, how much can be spent, 
how can it be decorated? And so forth. 


If the Designer is inexperienced with plastics as a design medium, he may get into a jam unless he first investi- 
gates all aspects with relation to the end he is after and the plastic to achieve that end. The major resin 
suppliers, such as the Du Pont Company and Monsanto Chemical Company, have had the experience with all 
the differences, the chemistry, the engineering, the design problems which may arise. They are always glad 
to answer the questions which come up. 


Plastics today are no longer the frills on a product or package or a substitute for another material. A vastly 
important material in its own right, it did have the “advantage”, however, of being exposed to the market 
during the last war to take over where metal had to leave off. It had, of course, been an important material 
up to that time, but it became especially recognized as an excellent packaging material during the 1940's. Its 
further growth followed naturally. Today it isan enormous and important industry, growing and improving 


its quality (and quantity!) with almost daily regularity. FEIT 





Plastic is used with aluminum to make this chair and desk for the new 
Air Force Academy. Designed by Walter Dorwin Teague Associates. 


This Parker “51” pen was 
the first major product 
to combine a plastic 
barrel and metal cap. 


Polyethylene container 
for Shulton, Inc. (right). 
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MAJOR SHIFT 
PACKAGING ®:* 

THINKING 

CALLS FOR MAJOR 
PAPE RS CONSIDERATION OF 

MATERIALS 


BY ALBERT KNER, DIRECTOR, DESIGN LABORATORY, CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CHICAGO 


The Designer is one of the most important human elements in packaging. He influences—and is guided by 
—available materials production. Much has been saia about the Designer—the creator of packaging and pack- 
aging ideas. But for the moment, let us say that two basic requirements must be met by a successful package 


Designer. 


First, he must be able to see relationships among concepts, requirements, opportunities and limitations 
which are inherent in specific packaging problems. He must be able to divorce his personal inclinations and 
prejudices from these relationships and work creatively with only those opportunities and limitations appli- 


cable to a specific packaging problem. 


Secondly, the Designer must strive to view each job as an individual problem. Only in this way can specific, 


accurate, workable solutions be created. 


The materials aspect of package making deals with the physical factors or essential ingredients involved in 
the development of successful packages. Adequate coverage of this subject is beyond the scope of this paper 


because the variety and combinations of materials used in the packaging industry are infinite. 


Within certain limitations of this paper, however, it would be wiser to discuss certain paperboards and 
printing surfaces in their relationship to Designer, printer, and package fabricator. Often, discussions of this 
nature separate different production factors in order to simplify idea presentation. This technique must 
be handled carefully in that all factors of package making are interwoven or closely related. Descriptions of 


isolated factors may lead to distortions or over-simplifications. 


In addition, it is important to take the proper view of packaging. Producers often over emphasize factors of 
mill planning, board making, tonnage distribution and fabrication processes. Users of packaging, on the other 
hand, stress design, printing quality, printing surfaces and structure. The view of the user will be discussed 


with special emphasis on design, printing and printing surfaces. 


Rely More on Research 
A major task confronting the Designer is that of coping with limitations. Often in meeting personal limita- 
tions and exploiting special talents, the Designer overlooks the limitations imposed by marketing realities 
and production considerations. 


To develop packages which will be successful in today’s changing competitive market, the Designer must come 
to rely more heavily on research. Experience indicates that research information—from simple observation 
to help from research specialists—used properly tends to stimulate creative design approaches by making the 


Designer more aware of all facets of marketing and design problems. 


It is very difficult for the Designer to understand that graphic approaches should solve some kind of mer- 





chandising or product handling problem. The important thing to remember is that color, form, type and 
texture are elements that should be used in fulfilling a visual solution. They are not ends in themselves. 

In addition, it is important to remember that design is not a separate entity within the packaging industry. 
Instead, design is one component in a long chain of processes that lead to the finished package. 


Especially vital to design today is an intimate knowledge of printing processes and paper board surfaces. 
Unfortunately independent Designers today have little access to printing and paperboard information. They 
are unaware of the printing process which will be used to reproduce their efforts. In addition, it is only rarely 
that a Designer will have knowledge about the paperboard or printing surfaces used for his package design. 
These questions are usually negotiated by package supplier and client. 


Surfaces Determine Printing Quality 
Printing processes available in the packaging industry include letterpress, offset, lithography and gravure. The 
Designer should be informed of the advantages and limitations imposed by each process. 


In the last analysis, quality of printing is determined by paperboard surfaces. Rough surfaces may destroy 
subtle tone effects and impair the reproduction of fine type and detailed illustrations. In addition, solid areas 
may appear mottled when printed on board with uneven absorption qualities. Desired color effects may be 
impaired by surfaces which vary in brightness or color. 


The type of board selected for a package in large measure determines available product protection. Some 


boards have greater tear strength and puncture resistance than others. Some paperboards are more suitable 
to folding carton structures. 
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Designed by Paul Rand, 1952 
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The various paperboards used in the packaging industry emanated from technological processes and engi- 
neering requirements. Boards currently in use were selected from a variety of boards found to be producable 
in the past. This means that modern paperboard was not necessarily selected according to modern require- 
ments of merchandising and protection. In the future, Designers and printers should stress the need for 


developing new materials which will offer a wider range of opportunities for solving visual problems. 


Material Knowledge Imperative 
Although ideally new boards would be created when specific design needs arose, by and large, Designers must 
work within the limitations of boards currently manufactured. Added knowledge of available boards and 


their characteristics is imperative. 


Plain chipboards and newsboards, inexpensive boards made of low grade waste papers, are used primarily 
for set up boxes and inserts. These materials have tan or gray surfaces which demand special approaches in 
color. These boards, however, have poor bending qualities and as a result are generally not used in folding 
carton production. 


Bending chip is a gray or tan board used primarily for light items or stock cartons .This is the most inexpen- 
sive folding carton board and is made from cheap waste papers. Because printing surfaces are uneven, only 
letterpress line work is recommended. However, it may be both manufactured and printed in a variety of 


colors. Puncture resistance and tear strength are relatively low. 


A higher grade of paperboard is bleached Manila-lined bending chip. This cylinder produced board has a 


white top liner made of virgin sulphate pulp, some ground wood and high grade waste paper. 


The back is usually news or chip and gray in appearance. The board is of greater tear strength and puncture 


resistance than bending chip. 


The white surface—smoother than bending chip—facilitates multi-color printing. Letterpress, offset and gra- 


vure processes may be used. 


Kraftback Good for Reproduction 
White patent-coated newsback or kraftback is the next highest quality board. This cylinder board is composed 
of a top liner, under liner, filler and back liner. The top liner, made of unbleached sulphate pulp and quality 
waste materials, is between nine and 16% brighter than bleached Manila. In addition, its smoother surface 
enhances quality design reproduction by letterpress, gravure and offset lithography. Bending qualities are 
excellent and a variety of structures may be formed from the board. In addition, this board has substantial 


strength. 


Clay-coated boards are produced identically to white patent-coateds with the exception of the clay coating. 
The coating provides a much smoother surface. The superior surface enhances multicolor printing oppor- 
tunities and facilitates a large number of design approaches in the use of color. Clay-coated newsbacks are 
used for food, drug and cosmetic packages. Kraftbacks are used for heavier commodities where additional 


strength is required. 


Solid bleached sulphate board is made entirely of virgin wood pulp. Whereas other boards consist of layers 
of various composition, solid board is of identical composition throughout. This board is used for food 
products where strength and good performance on automatic filling machines is important. Because the 
board is made of pure sulphate pulp, odor and taste transfer tendencies are substantially reduced. Uncoated 
solid sulphate surfaces are comparable to white patent coated surfaces whereas coated solid sulphate surfaces 
are similar to the surfaces of clay-coated boards. Solid bleached sulphates are used for bakery products, dairy 


products and other food stuffs. 




























In addition to these typical boards, many coating and laminations are used in the industry to create special 
protective or merchandising effects. Plastic or wax coatings may provide moisture or vapor seals. Foil lamina- 
tions enhance the sales appeal of cosmetic, drug, soap and whiskey packages. The variations of coatings and 
laminations are almost endless and not within the scope of this paper. 


A Call for New Developments 
I have tried to relate some of the processes and components of package development. Although factors of 
structural design, machinery design, cutting, gluing and shipping have not been covered, they remain as 
important as those we have discussed. 


Suffice it to say, that available materials, their limitations and opportunities, should be known to the Designer 
concerned with creating effective packaging. In addition, Designers should consider the development of new 
boards, new laminations, new coatings and new materials that would improve packaging from the user’s point 


of view. For only by indicating a need for a new material will development be initiated. 


Until recent years, packaging emphasis was directed to the protection factor alone. Although protection is 
still important today—even more complicated than in the past—a major shift in package thinking has occurred 
toward selling requirements. The package is becoming a key advertising and selling instrument which must 
stimulate a favorable reaction from the ultimate user of the package’s product. As a package’s sales attributes 
become more vital in a competitive economy, design, printing quality and printing surfaces will be judged 
more important than considerations of board machinery and fabrication processes. In the future the creative 


use of design approaches, printing techniques and board surfaces will lead to more effective packages. #*#* 


Designed by Bill Weinberger, 1954 


Designed by Raymond Loewy Associates 





Form-A-Cell box introduced by Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, Ohio 


Albert Kner has worked at Container Corporation of America since he came to the U.S. in 1940 from Budapest, Hungary. 
Seven generations of the Kner family have been in printing and publishing. Mr. Kner began as a Designer at Container 
Corporation, where there was no production-art department. From a one-man operation, he started a design laboratory 
which has since branched out to Container Corporation offices in many cities and countries. 
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BY FRED A. ADAME, MANAGER, OFFSET PRESS DIVISION, R. HOE & CO., INC., NEW YORK CITY 


The development of metal decorating in the last 50 years is more a record of continuous improvements in 
equipment and materials than of occasional innovations. It is a tribute to the Designers and manufacturers 
of lithographic presses that the fundamental inethods they employed for lithographic sheets of metal are still 
basic in the industry. 


The construction of presses, baking ovens, coating and varnishing machines and the manufacture of the spe- 
cial inks and varnishes so necessary for the quality of work produced today have all been matching each other 
in progress and refinements. Presses, for examples, have been improved in many respects. Today’s metal 
decorating presses are precision machines of such size and character that to build them requires the pro- 
duction facilities of a large plant. But these advances would be in vain, were the manufacturers of other 


lines involved in printing on metal not keeping pace. 


The need for . . . and the abundance of . . . decorated metal items is quite apparent. Our day, from beginning 
to end, probably has metal wares in it. The can of juice in the morning, coffee from another container, pipe 
tobacco from a can, foods in the evening from another variety of containers; and at night a beverage from a 
can served on a metal tray. 


Offset lithography on metal is of course used for items other than packaging: such as toys, trays, pails, signs, 
housewares, crowns for bottle tops, jar closures and other advertising media, to name a few. Each year the 
list gets longer. 


Offset metal printing actually predates paper offset by almost 20 years. The lithographic presses were the 
flat-bed type. In 1912 R. Hoe & Co., Inc. brought out its first rotary metal decorating press, single color and 
hand-fed. Tin plate and other metals which ranged in size from 14 to 19 inches to 26 by 34 inches were fed 


into the press, decorated and automatically carried by the conveyor into the drying oven. 


GREATLY IMPROVED DECORATING 
METHODS ARE OPENING 
NEW VISTAS FOR DESIGNERS 


They’re Coming Off Faster and Faster 
In 1917, the next development came to metal lithography with the creation, by Hoe, of the first two-color 
metal decorating press which operated at about 2,500 sheets per hour. 


Hoe developed a press in 1936 which ended the search for an automatically fed press which would further 
speed up production. Five or six tons of tin plate could be stacked in the press. The sheets were then printed 
in perfect register, passed automatically to the drying oven and delivered fully dry from the far end of the 
oven, without further handling. The press speed was so increased that today presses can operate at a manu- 
facturer’s guaranteed speed of 6,000 impressions per hour. 


The demand for still larger and faster presses was satisfied with a Hoe development of a heavy duty metal 
decorating press capable of handling steel sheets as large as 50 by 771% inches. 


Many companies today are realizing that pails and drums need not only be mere containers for the produc- 


tion for their products but are an excellent medium for advertising. 


Metal decorating on packaging, however, is a major service of offset lithography. The trend toward metal 


containers was well under way when the war interrupted it. Manufacturers saw that attractively decorated 








Raymond Loewy Associates. 


metal containers “sold” their products. More, metal containers are easy to handle and store. In certain cases 
the cost of metal containers was and still is less than that of paper. 


Another important reason for the growth of metal packaging is that in many cases packaged products, such 
as beer, concentrated juices and frozen foods, are exposed to moisture during and after processing through 
refrigeration or quick freezing. This is where metal lithography is so important — it is waterproof, paper and 
foil are not. 


Aluminum Offers New Horizon 
Every year the volume of metal decorating steadily increases and the prospects are bright for greater use in 
wider fields in the future. While in the past black plate and tin plate solely were used, we are now fast 
approaching the time when aluminum will have to be considered. For example, Esso is now using aluminum 


cans for oil. 


The “backshop” methods required in metal lithography and for lithography on paper: the camera work 
and stripping, platemaking and lithographing are virtually the same. But other qualifications for metal 
offset will differ. Inks, for example, are of two kinds. High process ink, which withstands severe processing such 
as several hours in steam retorts or hot water under pressure; and low process inks, which do not go through 
much more than a hot filling process or a low temperature process. 


Ink resistance to fading of the pigments is an important factor, too, since many metal decorating inks are 


exposed to the sun and weather for long periods of time. 


Designer Must Consider Inks, Coatings 
Unlike paper litho inks, the drying of metal litho inks and coatings is not aided by absorptive qualities of the 


A pressurized 
cosmetic package 
by Harley Earle 

for the Alcoa 

“Forecast” 
program. It is 
made of formed 
sheet aluminum, 
Graphics go on 
the bottom. 








J. L. Clark Manufacturing Company 
Schaefer beer can designed by 
Walter Dorwin Teague Associates. 


paper. Metal inks must dry completely in the time and temperature cycle of the oven. 


Another consideration to be given is the coatings which are generally applied to metals. The type and 
number will depend on the end use of the metal and the entire process is more complex than is supposed. 
The coating or sanitary enamel is selected according to the contents it will be protecting and, the process 
to be used for the packing. Therefore, tests must be made to determine the behavior of the ink or coating 
on the container during manufacture, filling, processing, shipping and final usage. 


Despite great strides in metal offset lithography, much still remains to be done to meet growing demands of 
the manufacturer and consumer. Presses, for example, must be designed which will decorate metal plate at 
even greater speeds, while maintaining good registration and the ability to take maximum and minimum- 
size sheets without difficulty. Certainly, however, metal decorators are looking to the future with full expect- 
ancy of increasing popularity with manufacturers and consumers alike. HER 


Fred A. Adame is well known in the metal decorating field. He has been directly associated with the field for over 20 
years. An engineer, he has worked on press design and has made many improvements on them. 
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ONE OF MAN’S OLD DISCOVERIES 
CONTINUES TO FURNISH 
NEW DESIGN POSSIBILITIES 





One of man’s noblest and oldest discoveries is a product we'd be hard-pressed to do without: glass. But chances 


are a drought on glass will never come to pass, for the prime ingredients of glass are nature’s own sand, soda 


and lime. 


Glass, so common-place that we generally take its presence for granted, has a history dating back about 12,000 
years ago. Its exact date of discovery is a bit hazy but it is known that approximately 7000 B.C. there was some 


experimenting in molding glass into solid pieces. Painstaking and crude methods were devised to achieve 


: :, i } . 


The development of closures was another important step in the making of glass: here are some of the many standard 
closures. There are many varieties: the kind that pry off, screw caps, crown caps, lug caps, friction caps, stoppers. 





glass containers — which weren’t transparent — for centuries, until the unheralded stranger discovered, in 
about 300 B.C., a way to blow a bubble of glass. Variations and improvements on this method were made 


through the centuries. A major contribution was that of Enoch Robinson who in 1827 made a contrivance 






which made it possible to pour glass into a mold and with a plunger press the glass into a shape. But it wasn’t 






until 1903 that mass production began when Michael Owens invented the first fully automatic bottle mak- 






ing machine. Today there are some 91 glass container plants in the U.S. 





As said, all glass derives from the same basic mixture of silica, soda and lime. This will give a basic, ordinary 





clear glass. The thousands of variations on this initial step create the many different kinds of glass there are. 






The kinds of glass differ from each other in their formulas or in the process by which they are produced. One 






of the major glass companies alone has over 50,000 different formulas. Note, for example, just a few of the 





general types of glass: 










Lime glass — the least expensive of the glasses and easy to melt and shape, is used for an almost endless num- 
ber of products, from window and plate glass, jewelry and Christmas tree ornaments to light bulbs and glass 





containers. 







Millefiori glass — actually, this glass is centuries old. It is solid mass glass which we recognize in paper weights 


and many of the glass creations of Steuben glass. 






Tempered glass — called, also, “chilled glass”, is thermally toughened and is used for cooking utensils, safety 





goggles, windshields, lantern globes, etc. 














* 





Examples of standard glass containers for chemicals. 


Examples of standard glass containers for cosmetics. 


Fiber glass — is an exciting development in glass products which is now being produced in large quantities 
and at a reasonable cost. It is useful in many areas from insulation to luggage coverings, lampshades, hats 
and handbags. 


Glass comes in three basic colors: flint (the transparent glass we identify when we think of glass), amber and 
green. Any other color in glass requires special treatment. Color is achieved by adding small quantities of 
the oxides of such metals as copper, manganese, nickel or cobalt. Glass may also be translucent, as is espe- 
cially used for drugs and cosmetics. 


Ideal Design Medium 
Glass for packaging, one of the major functions of glass, has many desirable characteristics, both for the 
Designer and the packager. It has chemical inertness, impermeability, moldability, transparency or integral 
color, design virtuosity, permanence and economy. It is also adaptable to a full range of closure and dis- 
pensing devices. 


Decorating, labeling or printing glass, until] 20 years ago, depended on only one method: pasting on a paper 
label. But recent progress in permanent, fired-on ceramic labeling has been spectacular. A good range of colors 
has been available for years. But there have been certain advances which are still relatively untouched by 
the Designer. One of these is a transparent flux. It can be applied to glass to achieve a remarkable stained 
glass effect. Or it can be applied in considerable thickness to give an illusion of embossing. 


There are other methods of decorating glass: spraying, veiling, etc., but they are generally supplementary 
processes. The screen process is discussed in more detail by Anthony Velonis on pages 26-27. 


Glass Is Light-W eighted 
The future for glass is certain to be a challenging and fruitful one. Constant and often spectacular improve- 
ments are indicating that. In the glass packaging field, for instance, glass has just undergone its third round 
of light-weighting. The average glass container shed a third of its weight between 1930 and 1956 and it is 


now cut down another 20%. This is a vastly important economy feature, as well as design factor. 


Apart from glass for packaging, glass has other bright futures. According to H. Creston Doner, director of 


director of Design and Color at Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., glass has enumerable possibilities. Glass 
in the home, for example, may take on the added job of full-time winter heating, be a source of light, 
cook food. Arthur BecVar, manager, industrial design, Appliance & Telephone Receiver Division, General 
Electric Company, predicts a greater use of glass products in the cooking and refrigerator areas of kitchen 


equipment. 


As Mr. Doner sums up: “The increased use of glass is apparent in the fields of building, transportation, 
interior design and industrial design. The basic product has always been understood, but with fabrication 


or processing, new uses have become apparent to make glass one of the world’s most futuristic products.” 


A new bottle shape by Harley Earl. 


Three new bottle design concepts by Raymond Loewy Associates: Sucaryl bottle, Old Forester bottle, and Canada Dry. 
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QUALITY HOUSES THAT OFFER A QUALITY LINE OF PAPER 


ALABAMA 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
. . The Partin Paper Co. 
W. H. Atkinson. Fine Papers 


Birmingham 
Mobile . 
Montgomery. .... 


ARIZONA 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Butler Paper Company 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Phoenix . 
Tucson 


ARKANSAS 
Roach Paper Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Stake, Moffitt & Towne 
ter Paper C yt 
“Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.....Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Companyt 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Fresno. . én 
los Angeles... 





Ocklond. 
Sacramento... 
San Francisc« 


San Jose. 
Stockton 


COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Co.* 
Graham Paper Co. 


CONNECTICUT 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 


Hartford 
New Hoven 


DELAWARE 

Wilmingtor Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washingtor The Whitaker Paper Co. 

FLORIDA 

The Jacksonville Paper Co.t 

The Everglade Paper Co. 

. The Central Paper Co. 

.. The Capital Paper Co. 

.. The Tampa Paper Co. 


Jacksonville 
Miami . 
Orlando 
Tallahassee 


GEORGIA 
The Whitaker Paper Co.t 
The Macon Paper Co. 
The Atlantic Paper Co. 


Atlanta 
Macon... 
Savannah 


IDAHO 
SEPP ne Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 
Pocatello Carpenter Paper Co. 


ILLINOIS 
..Bradner Smith & Company*! 
Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
Parker, Schmidt & Tucker Paper Co. 
Charles W. Williams & Co.* 
Decatur Paper House, Inc. 
. .Peoria Paper House, Inc. 
.lrwin Paper Co. 
C8 ‘Duffey Paper Co. 


Chicagc 


Decotur 


INDIANA 
Fort Wayne.......... The Milleraft Paper Co. 
Indianapolis indiana Paper Co., Inc. 


Des Moines Carpenter Paper Co. 
Pratt Paper Co. 
POC css vsvcnneant Carpenter Paper Co. 
KANSAS 

Carpenter Paper Co. 
Wichita Southwest Paper Co. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville The Rowland Paper Co., Inc 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans ...... The D & W Paper Co., Inc 


MAINE 


Augusta John Carter & Co., Inc. 


MARYLAND 


Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Baltimore...... 


MASSACHUSETTS 
.. John Carter & Co., Inc 
The K. E. Tozier Co.* 
. John Carter & Co., Inc. 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 


Boston 


Scringfield. . 
Worcester 


MICHIGAN 


. The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Central Michigan Paper Co. 


Detroit... 
Grond Rapids. 


MINNESOTA 
C. J. Duffey Paper Co. 
Inter-City Paper Co. 
C. J. Duffey Paper Co. 
Inter-City Paper Co. 


Minneapolis 


St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson. in . .Jackson Paper Co. 
SR SckSxdvcnceakseaan Newell Paper Co. 


MISSOURI 


. Carpenter Paper Co. 
Midwestern Paper Company [{ 
.. Acme Paper Co. 
ch h Kai 


Kansas City 


St Louis. . 
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Paper Co. 


MONTANA 


. Carpenter Paper Co. 
. Carpenter Paper Co. 
. .Carpenter Paper Co. 


Billings . 
Great Falls 
Missoula 


NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
.Carpenter Paper Co. 
. .Carpenter Paper Co. 


Grand Island 
lincoln. . 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John Carter & Co., Inc 


NEW JERSEY 
Central Paper Co. 
. Central Paper Co. 


NEW MEXICO 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


NEW YORK 


Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
. Stephens & Co., Inc. 
.....Hubbs & Howe Co. 
The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Aldine Paper Company! 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Holyoke Coated & Printed 
Paper Co.* 
Milton Paper Co., Inc. 
Paper Sales Corporation! 
Pohiman Paper Co., Inc. 
Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 
Royal Paper Corporation 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Charles W. Williams & Co.* 
Bulkley Dunton (Far East} 
J Bulkley Dunton S. A.+ 
Champion Paper Corp., $.A.{ 
Champion Paper Export Corp.t 
Genesee Valley Paper Co. 


Jamestown 
New York City .. 


For Export... 1 
Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Henley Paper Co. 
.. The Charlotte Paper Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


Asheville... 
Charlotte 


OHIO 
The Millcraft Paper 
~ —— Cordeeuit 


per Co. 

The’ em ‘City Paper Co,’ 

The Whitaker Paper Co, 
. The Millcraft Paper Co, 
. Sterling Paper Co, 
The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co, 
. Sterling Paper Co, 
"The Millcraft Paper Co, 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City .... Carpenter Paper Co, 
ee ee Beene Paper Co. 
Tayloe Paper Company 


OREGON 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentowr . Kemmerer Paper Co, 
(Division of Garrett-Buchanan Co. ) 

lancaster. . . . Garrett-Buchanan Co, 
Philadelphia. _. Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Matthias Paper Corp.* 
Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc, 
...The Whitaker Paper Co, 

Garrett-Buchanan Co, 


RHODE ISLAND 

John Carter & Co., ing, 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
. .Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co, 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
. .Sioux Falls Paper Company 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga...... . Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 
Knoxville... . The Cincinnati Cordage & 

Paper Co. 


. .Tayloe Paper Company 
. Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 


TEXAS 


Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton. 
Mansfield 
Toledo 


Portland 


Pittsburgh 
Reading. 


Providence 
Columbia. 


Sioux Falls. 


Memphis. . 
Nashville 


Amarillo . 
Austin 
Dallas. . 

El Paso... 
Ft. Worth. 
Harlingen 
Houston. . 


ae Kerr Paper Co. 

. Carpenter Paper Co, 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

. .Carpenter Paper Co. 

......Carpenter Paper Co. 
. .Carpenter Paper Co 

Southwestern Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 


Lubbock ; 
San Antonio... 


Ogden... 


; . .Carpenter Paper Co, 
Salt Lake City. . 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
VIRGINIA 
. .Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
. .Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Companyt 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
; . .Carpenter Paper Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
.. The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Co. 


Norfolk. . 
Richmond. 


Seattle. 
Spokane 


Tacoma 
Yakima. 


Huntington. .... 


WISCONSIN 
. Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 


CANADA 
Toronto Blake Paper Limited! 
*BOX WRAP GRADES ONLY 
FPRINTING PAPERS & BOX WRAP GRADES 
tPAPETERIE GRADES 


Milwaukee 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio .. . 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 
Canton, N.C. ... 


Pasadena, Texas 
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UNIQUE TEXTURES, 
COLORS, ABILITY 


INSPIRE NEW 


TREATMENTS 


Paper — a major workhorse as a graphics media, has since the first sheet was produced, been not merely a 
vehicle for copy and art but an “idea” source. The infinite variety of boards and papers offer exciting 
results. 

But often a Designer feels need for a more unusual paper to help him in his solution, to achieve a special 
color or textural effect, for extra protection, to get an especially fine printing quality, etc. Too, just as often 
one of these papers can inspire him to a unique and exciting solution. 


Strathmore’s Beau Brilliant 


Strathmore Paper Company has been contributing extensively to the area of the more “unusual” papers via 
the “mold-made” process. A number of their more distinctive papers have been made on special cylinder 
machines, developed originally from one brought over from Europe and specially adapted by Strathmore 
engineering and manufacturing experts. Designated “mold-made,” they include Alexandra Japan, Beau 
Brilliant, Chroma, Double Deckle, Silverflake, Strathmore Text and Cover and Rhododendron Cover. 
Perhaps the best known of these is Beau Brilliant, a paper characterized by an unusually deep surface marking, 
a definite feeling and appearance of quality, and unusually brilliant colors. The paper was designed to add 
a special ‘‘feel” and depth as a background to copy, design, typography and printing. As such it is used often 
for the deluxe catalogue, for brochures printed in limited editions and for mailings issued in quantity. 
The Beau Brilliant cover weight is particularly durable to retain its freshness and crispness. Standard printing 
processes can be used on Beau Brilliant. Special information which Designers may need on Beau Brilliant 
or any other Strathmore papers is available from the distributors. 

Warren’s LusterBoard 


Historically carton board has had a poor appearance and the printing surfaces of board have been substan- 
tially inferior to the printing surfaces of coated printed papers. LusterBoard, a product of the S. D. Warren 
Company, is one of the boards which has overcome this serious damper on merchandising appeal. 

Its merits are simply: a bright gleaming appearance, a capacity to give halftone prints brilliance, inks gloss 
to a degree not possible on staple carton board, metallic inks have a sheen and smoothness. LusterBoard has 
been found especially effective, however, when major portions of its surface is left uncovered. 

Thus as a packaging material it offers certain important advantages: good printing surface, good display 
surface, maximum protection. A sturdy, rigid board, it is available in 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 and 22 pts. 


Champion’s Colorcast 


Another paper generally associated with packaging is Colorcast, a product of The Champion Paper and 


Fibre Company. Presently it is most often used for box and gift wrapping and labels, but its use in other 
areas is foreseeable. 

Colorcast Drum Finished paper is a coated one side grade with a smooth, mirror-like surface in 10 brilliant 
colors, black and white. Its resistance to rubbing and scuffing, as well as its lightfastness, make it ideal for 


applications where it may encounter a measure of physical punishment. 
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Clupak: packaging paper 
is tested — and holds! 








Metallic inks seem to adapt themselves especially well to the gloss surface. But there are certain properties 
about the paper which require special care: as surface is especially hard, there is practically no ink pene- 
tration. Thus special inks must be used. 

The paper is generally printed gravure, although letterpress and lithography have been employed with good 
results. Recently excellent results have come from silk screening the paper, giving it striking color and textural 


effects. To cover these points, Champion has available a booklet “How to Print COLORCAST.” 


Kimberly-Clark’s Texoprint 


The characteristics of both cloth and fine printing paper are found in Texoprint, the plastic paper. A “wash- 
able” paper which is sturdy and flexible, Texoprint is particularly suitable for book covers, charts, product 
labels, posters and signs. Actually, the whole field of sales promotion is a market for the paper. 
Texoprint’s high opacity allows for brilliant color effects. The paper itself is available in white and India, 
green, blue and Canary. It comes in three weights: 80, 115, 140 Ibs. 

Printing on Texoprint can be done with all types of lithography, line letterpress or silk screen. Special 
considerations must be made for inks and coatings, however. Kimberly-Clark has a booklet covering these 
and other pertinent points. 


West Virginia’s Clupak 


An important recent development in the paper industry is that of a stretchable paper by West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company. Called Clupak, it is tougher than conventional paper because of controlled 





Texoprint: map 








built-in stretch which enables it to absorb shock upon impact. This added strength, gained through stretch, 
allows bag users to reduce the total weight of paper used in their products and still provide top performance. 
Kraft grades of Clupak paper are now being made. 

Originally to be used in the manufacture of bags, many other uses of Clupak have come about since the 
kraft grades were developed. For one, it can be used as a partner to asphalt, resins, wax and plastics. Research 


indicates that the process can impart unique qualities to many different kinds of papers. 


Mead’s Leatheright and Wood Grain Cover 


Certainly two of the more “out of the ordinary” papers are the products of Mead Papers, Inc.: Wheelwright’s 
Leatheright Cover and Wood Grain Cover. Both are cylinder-made duplex covers (white backing). In the 
case of both papers, the surfaces are achieved by shooting actual leathers or woods and then printing gravure. 
Leatheright Cover is available in two sizes, a standard weight, in seven colors. Its uses thus far cover a wide 
range of items from booklet covers to folders to leather novelties. 

Wood Grain Cover is available in reproductions of five American trees: Cypress, Mulberry, Lacewood, Hare- 
wood and Pine. Neither of these stocks allow show-through and both can be printed letterpress and offset. 
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Ludlow’s Old Tavern Gold and Platinum Cover 


Another duplex sheet is the product of Ludlow Papers, Inc. — Old Tavern Gold and Platinum Cover. This 
casein coated cover stock (backed by a smooth white coating) has been found ideal for menus, display cards 
and covers plus other graphics where quality appearance is a “must.” The stock is tough, yet gives excellent 


printing quality by all the major processes. Both the Gold and Platinum sheets caliber about 10 pt. 


Hand Made Papers 


The layman, alert and sensitive as he may be, often does not sense the qualities in paper that the Designer 
would hope for. This is particularly so if the copy and art are so compelling as to take his eye completely away 
from the surface itself. Papers which generally communicate more readily and with great impact to the 
reader are the hand made papers. 

The varieties, of course, are infinite. It is up to the Designer to seek them out, feel them, consider them. 
Their cost and the care required in printing are factors to keep in mind, however. (This is why they are 
usually used for short runs only.) Suppliers such as the Nelson-Whitehead Paper Corp., in New York City, 
are in the position to give Designers pointers of the properties of the papers. 


Mohawk’s Superfine 


Another way to judge whether or not a paper can give a more than ordinary appearance is to examine its 

intrinsic qualities rather than its external characteristics. Mohawk Superfine, for example, is such a paper 
. . unique in terms of the qualities within it instead of an unusual surface appearance. 

Superfine is made exclusively from high alpha pulp, the most highly refined form of wood cellulose. As a 
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Superfine: brochure 
Old Tavern Gold: card 








result it is extraordinarily clean. Its shade is a pure natural white. Although bright, it does not have surface 
glare. What results is a paper which suggests integrity and quality suitable for annual reports, anniversary 


publications, etc. The major printing processes can be used on Superfine Text, Cover and Bristol. 


American Writing Paper’s Translucent Bond 


Still another way to judge a paper’s quality is by its versatility, its ability to serve many ends. Much of this 
is a matter of a Designer investigating the possibilities. Sid Rosendorf, of the Fairfax Agency in New York, 
put a paper to an unusual end. The paper was Eagle-A Translucent Bond, product of the American Writing 
Paper Corporation. Translucent Bond actually is a white master paper for direct copying machines. But its 
two weights, 12 and 15 lb., make it a light paper, easy to see through. 

Mr. Rosendorf used this feature, plus its ability to take letterpress, in a brochure to indicate office layout. 
This sheet, with the layout printed on it, was laid over blueprints on a sheet beneath it, thus showing the 
reader blueprints and room arrangements together. 

Here, then, has been a sampling of the more unusual papers available to the Designer. . . . Hundreds more, 


however, are made to meet his needs, to suggest fresh and unique solutions. PEK HEHE 
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PRINT POTPOURRI Continued 


The call has been out from A.1.G.A., also to take part 
in several competitions, among them the poster com- 
petition and the annual exhibition of Design and 
Printing for Commerce. 


(The “calls” shown here were designed by Leo Lionni, 
for the poster competition; and by Irving Harper, for 
the Printing for Commerce exhibition.) Two of the 
competitions have now finalized dates for public view- 
ing. The 37th annual “50 Books of the Year” will open 
at the New York Public Library on April 9th. The 
poster competition is set for the New York Coliseum, 
September 6-12. 
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AFRICAN MEND! MASK—FROM MR. AND MRS. H. KLEBANOW COLLECTION 


Aesthetics, the rationale for commercialism. 


FINE ART LEADS TO FINE PROMOTIONS 


@ KLEB STUDIO 3 W.46 N.Y.36.N.Y CIRCLE 6.2847 














Ray Komai 





Upcoming, also, is the one-day forum sponsored by 
New York Type Directors Club. Set for April 18th, 
the theme is “What is new in American Typography?” 
Award entries will also be shown that day. 

Will Burtin will serve as program chairman. On the 
panel will be Saul Bass, Herbert Bayer, Lester Beall, 
Louis Dorfsman, Alvin Eisenman, Gene Federico, Wil- 
liam Golden, Morton Goldsholl, Allen Hurlburt, Rob- 
ert M. Jones, George Krikorian, Matthew Leibowitz, 
Leo Lionni, Herb Lubalin, Paul Rand, Herb Roan, 
Ladislav Sutnar, and Bradbury Thompson. 
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I'm in a 30 line screen velox! The nice people 
at Mask-0-Neg offer veloxes up to 120 
line screen. They also offer copy 
prints, film positives, color filtering 
photostating, b&w from color, 

blow-ups, film lettering, and 

still life photography. 
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142 Greene St. 0 


New York City 12 
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PRINT POTPOURRI 


IF YOU’RE PASSING THROUGH 

Philadelphia: the Arts Festival is now under way until 
March 1. A series of art exhibitions, musicales and 
dramatic productions plus innumerable special events 
are scheduled. One of the exhibits will be comprised 
of American water colors, prints and drawings. 


Mexico City: the first Museum of Modern Art will be 
open. More, the new Museo Jose Clemente Orozco 
will be inaugurated and the first exhibition of Orozco 
will be shown. 
* * * 

Speaking of “passing through”: Sisters Magdalen Mary 
and Mary Corita, well known graphic art enthusiasts 
from Immaculate Heart College in Los Angeles, were 
scheduled recently to lecture at the Kansas City Art 
Institute. To herald their arrival in a style they're 
accustomed to, a group of K.C.A.I. students had a 
three-dimensional tribute awaiting them, part of which 
is shown here. 
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“Friem's Four Pages” our regularly published 


art newsletter sent free ..,on request. 
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PRINT POTPOURRI 


The Kimberly-Clark Corporation has published two 
booklets: “How to Lithograph Coated Offset Paper” 
and “Two Sides to Your Business Letterhead.” “How 
to Lithograph” is designed to help select and use 
coated paper successfully. This 68-page booklet is 
divided into 51 sections, including a coated paper 
“trouble chart” for ready reference. “Business Letter- 
head” provides illustrative material planned to help 
overcome objections by businessmen who, in general, 
overestimate the coat of their letterheads and under- 
estimate their public relations value. Space is available 
for an imprint so that it can be used as a mailer or for 
sales calls. 


Statmaster Corporation has available a 16-page cata- 
log that fully describes the three models of its all-in- 
one photo copying unit. Demonstrated are the pro- 
cedures for making reproduction glossy or matte stats, 
photo prints, photo copies, film negatives and veloxes, 
enlarged or reduced, in line or halftone, negative or 
positive, plus examples of maximum enlargements and 
reductions possible with the units. 














FROM THE MAILBAG 


Steve Cosmopulos, Art Director at Power Advertising 
in Palm Beach, Fla., sent in some samples of “Lip 
Prints” which are interesting to us... and interesting 
to him in that he has seen in PRINT in several of the 
last issues samples of finger and hand prints and a foot 
print, incorporated in a design. 
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William Jacobson, from Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, in 
New York, sent on a mailing piece he did for the 
National Canners Association. ‘The copy points out 
that since the advent of canning, “A” now stands for 
artichoke, abalone and 56 other canned items. And 
in this mailing piece Jacobson put to use an old alpha- 
bet in combination with a list of hundreds of canned 
foods. 
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111 EIGHTH AVE. NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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SUBSCRIBER SERVICE PAGE 


Subscribe to Print 


for your graphic design associates 


Enter PRINT gift subscriptions for one year at special gift rate 
of 1 year for $7.50. 


Name 
Company 
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C] new [] renewal 
CZ bill later [] payment enclosed 


Keep your issue of PRINT handy. 

Now available to subscribers... 
a sturdy File Box that keeps one 
volume of Print (six issues) 
clean, orderly, readily accessible. 
Covered in Kivar leather and the 
title PRINT is heat-embossed with 
16-karat gold leaf. Single file, 
$2.50; three files, $7; six files, 
$12. Print guarantees your satis- 
faction. Order direct from: 
PRINT c/o 


Jesse Jones Box Corporation 
Post Office Box 5120, Philadelphia 


These back issues are 
available to our readers 
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MASTERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY: Beaumont and 
Nancy Newhall; George Braziller, Inc., New York; 
$12.50. 


MASTERS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE: John 
Peter; George Braziller, Inc., New York; $15 

Both books are prime examples of anthologies in 
the best order of excellent visual presentation. 
Photography assembles the foremost masters of the 
camera — such as Ansell Adams, Eugene Atget, 
Henri-Cartier Bresson, Paul Strand, etc. — showing 
some of their work and individual biographies. It 
traces, then, photography from its inception. 


Architecture has a premise that more art forms 
have derived from modern architecture than from 
any other single art. The range in interest and con- 
cepts of the more than 60 architects presented in 
the book point up that premise. The reproductions 
of their work plus incisive explanations of their 
roles in the development of modern building com- 
bine to form an informative book. 


Both books are not mere collections of art allowed 
to rest on the merits of the individuals reproduc- 
tions. Instead, both are exciting, provocative, con- 
structive exhibits of work and thought. 


MY LIFE WITH PAPER: An Autobiography. Dard 
Hunter; Alfred A. Knopf, New York; $5. 


Dard Hunter grew up in an environment that im- 


bued him with a life-long affection for old-time 
handcrafts and an abiding prejudice against ma- 
chine-made products. His father had a wood-work- 
ing shop, a pottery and a printing ofhce and Dard 
worked in them all. A newspaper was produced by 
the printshop to which every member of the family 
seemed to contribute. Some of them put their stuff 
in type without writing any copy. His brother 
Philip had a typecase at home and set his column 
there. It was taken to the office, printed in the 
paper and the type returned for distribution, Dard 
became an all-round printer, as one could in a small 
town shop in those days; his life-long pursuit, a 
study of primitive papermaking, sprang from that 
contact, for paper is the foundation of all printing, 
a vital part of every type design. He dimly visioned 
making a book from the ground up, going back to 
first. principles, making paper, cutting punches, 
casting type, setting it up and printing from it. But 
in the meantime he lived through adventures and 
experiences in his youthful years that compensated 
for the college education he firmly refused to accept. 
At the age of 14 he ran away from home and en- 
listed for the Spanish-American war, giving his age 
as 19 and getting away with it. He had hardly 
donned his cavalry uniform when his father traced 
him and took him home. “There goes the best man 
in the company,” said his captain. His brother was 
a successful magician; Dard traveled with him as 
manager and assistant in several successful tours of 
the country. He spent a vacation in East Aurora, 
N. Y., and became engrossed in Elbert Hubbard's 
art colony, designed and installed stained-glass 
windows in the Roycralt Inn, and then smashed 
them all because he was not satisfied and redesigned 
them. Attracted by William Morris and his Kelm- 
scott Press he went to England and while there 
visited two mills where paper was still made by 
hand. After his marriage he went to Vienna, and 
enrolled in the Royal Printing School, evading red 
tape by faked credentials. Back in London, he 
worked for some time in various studios as an in- 
dustrial designer. Thus he grew up. 


Pilgrimages for Paper 
All this he tells with a lively appreciation of detail 
and an infectious humor. As with most autobiog- 
raphies the early years are the more interesting. 
The desire to see all there is left in the world of 
old-time papermaking took him on pilgrimages to 
every country where paper is still made by hand. 
During 15 years he visited Mexico, the South Pacific 
Islands, Java, Sumatra, Malaya, China, Korea, 
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Japan, Siam and Indo-China. He endured many 
long treks, by every sort of transport, ate strange 


foods, slept in queasy quarters, but was welcomed 
everywhere, and given freely samples of paper and 
tools and apparatus. These chapters are more a 
travelogue than a scientific Narration, for he kept 
technical details for the special books each trip 
fostered. Each book, enriched by samples of papers, 
was printed in his own shop and promptly sold out 


at collectors’ prices. 


Paper was made long before its use for writing or 
printing was contemplated. In many countries it 
was used for clothing and sleeping mats, or to 
“glaze” windows. It was burned in containers, in 
religious rites, often bearing symbolic emblems 
stenciled on. The method of making was roughly 
the same everywhere, bark from many kinds of 
trees or from various plants beaten to a pulp and 
floated on water in vats from which it is dipped 
and shaken to form a sheet, the water draining off 
through the mold. 

A Site for Researching 


Seeking a place to utilize his pioneering research 
he first tried Marlborough-on-Hudson, later the 
home and shop of Fred Goudy. Finding it unsuit- 
able, he bought the old mill in Lime Rock, Conn., 
that formerly made car wheels and other railroad 
ironmongery. There was a water-wheel and a dam, 
and water was plentiful, the Salmon Fall Kill, born 
on Mt. Riga, dashed down the mountainside in a 
beautiful cascade and rushed through Lime Rock 
to the Housatonic. It was littke more than a mile 
from my country place and I spent many interested 
hours there. | was even permitted to dip a mold in 
the pulp vat and give it the little shake that levels 
out the cotton or linen fibres before it is “couched” 
between layers of felt to squeeze the water out. 


In a few years that splendid enterprise folded. The 
depression of the “thirties” was one cause, but 
Dard Hunter was not a business man, content to 
manufacture the paper that would sell; he was con- 
cerned more with research and experiment. The 
business and the mill were sold at auction for a 
pittance, and later a flood carried the building 
away. The contents, tools, materials and paper 
samples, were installed in the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry at Appleton, Wisc., the only collection 
of its kind in the world. 


Knopf with his instinct for the appropriate dress of 
his books assigned this book to Rudolph Ruzicka 
and the format is fitting to the subject. And 
Ruzicka’s beautiful legible Fairfield letter has been 
used to set the text. As for paper, Warren has fur- 
nished a better stock than any ancient hand mill 
could produce. A readable and informing book! 
EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


Earnest Elmo Calkins is often called the “Dean of 
American Advertising.” Now retired, he was the co- 
founder of Calkins & Holden, oldest advertising agency 
in existence. Mr. Calkins is a member of print’s editorial 
advisory board. 
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For less than the cost of a single rental from an 
archive. . . the most remarkable collection of 
advertising calligraphy ever drawn... 


Schwandner’s CALLIGRAPHY (only $10.00) — 
18th century classic, costing $300 on up on rare 
book market now reprinted; treasury of material 
suggesting quality and antiquity... 


Schwandner’s “Calligraphy” (Calligraphia Latina), first published in Vienna 
in 1756, has long been a legendary book in the graphic arts. Generally 
recognized as the high point of Central European calligraphy, it has never 
before been reprinted, and is one of the rarest books of its era: copies 
bring from $300 on up on the rare book market on the infrequent occasions 
when they become available. 


This is the first reprinting of this famous work—complete, unabridged, with 
all the marvellous examples of single-line drawing of the original edition. 
Do not confuse it with script books or lettering books: it contains only the 
very highest quality ornamental initials and flourishes, all drawn and 
engraved by the foremost calligrapher and etcher in 18th century Europe. 


This magnificent book contains the following material, all immediately 
useable for your commercial art: 


12 complete alphabets of ornamental initials (more than 300 
individual initials), up to 12” high! 3 alphabets of florid scripts, 
5 alphabets of florid scripts overlaid with flourishes, 1 alphabet 
of shaded old-style letters, with superimposed script, 1 alphabet 
of large flamed letters, with superimposed dots, etc. 

200 extremely elaborate flourishes, borders, and overdrops 

150 very ornate frames and cartouches, all drawn with unequalled 


grace 
75 calligraphic pictures, mostly drawn in a single line! A complete 
temple scene, stags, foliated lions, crowns, dodos, cocks, 
cherubs, ostriches, greyhounds, etc. 
more than 5,000 calligraphic designs that may be applied anywhere 


One of these remarkable ornamental letters used on a piece of direct mail, 
magazine advertising, point of purchase, or packaging art will attract 
attention, and will set the mood you want. There is nothing better on the 
market for suggesting high quality, permanence, stability, antiquity, as 
well as for elegant beauty. There is probably no one living today who 
could equal this material. 


No permissions, no acknowledgments, no clearance fees when you use this 
material. When you buy a copy of Schwandner, you buy with it rights to 
reproduce individual material. Archives charge you $15 for the use of a 
single letter—here you use this wonderful book once and it has more 
than paid for itself. Money back guarantee. 


158 full-page plates, 198pp. 9 x 1334. Opaque paper. 
Heavy cloth binding. $10.00 
















Dept.'207, Dover Publications, Inc. 180 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me .... copies of Schwandner at $10 each. 


1 am enclosing $........ in full payment. Please print. 
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GUARANTEE: All Dover books are guaranteed to satisfy you. Order a copy 
of Schwandner now; use it for 10 days. If you are not delighted with it, 
return it for your full money back. 
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ABUUT Tits PRINT 


“| like to exploit all the possibilities or avenues of approach 
in reaching the solution to a given problem or assignment.. 
This is the working philosophy of Frank Mayo, guest Art Direc 
tor for this issue of PRINT. His quiet, attentive, energetic 











| 


personality emphasizes the thoroughness and practicality of 
his approach. He explains: ‘I’m intrigued by form and texture 
and try to break things down to their simplest, basic concept. 
| believe what results is aesthetically or graphically more 





| 


visually exciting and serves for quicker legibility, too. While 
| am stimulated, actually fascinated, by the abstract or non 
objective, any symbolism | employ in my commercial work 
usually has a very definite meaning and reason for being 


Although Mayo has always had this attitude about his work, 
he remembers the day when he didn't put it to use. Graduated 
from Pratt Institute in 1948, Mayo applied for a job with a 
portfolio of samples — primarily school work — under his arm. 


Hired, he fell back on the tried techniques and approaches 
in use then. Not many weeks passed before his boss asked, 
“When are you going to give us the type of work you showed 
us in your portfolio?”’ — “I never forgot that,’’ Mayo says. But 


having his ideas accepted hasnt always been easy. As he ex 
plains it, it wasn’t until he joined the Monogram Art Studio 
that he found the freedom he sought to design with new ma 
terials and new methods and techniques. Mayo had one of 








these new materials to work with.on this issue's back and 
front cover: foil. He combined his own liking of geometric 
forms with the inherent abilities of foil: the sheen and the 
i ability to enhance colors. In the ad for Alcoa he put to work 








the triangular form of the Alcoa trademark; the photoen 


FRANK MAYO #3 GUEST ART DIRECTOR 





y PRINTS FOIL COV 





The aluminum foil cover on this PRINT demonstrates first- 
hand the excitement and effectiveness of this newer and 
unique design surface. Already a success as a packaging 
material, its use for advertising inserts, wrapping paper, 





brochure covers, mailing pieces, posters, even billboards, 
can be equally dramatic. As a magazine cover, its use has 
thus far been limited. More unique is that this cover uses 
foil on two sides, rather than the customary foil laminated 





to one side of a paper or paper board. The foil for this 
cover, made by Alcoa, was laminated to a line-tone bristol 
to provide stiffness as well as an over-all receptive printing 
surface. Printing on foil, like any other surface, requires 


special consideration and attention to its particular inherent 
qualities. PRINT’s cover was printed letterpress by the Monu- 
mental Printing Company in Baltimore, Md. Says John Fergu- 
son, Sr., president: “Printing on foil calls for thought and 


cooperation from a combination of men. The platemaker, 
ink maker, pressmen and owner of the plant must work 
together. If they do, the job can be done by anyone.” Four 
copper plates were engraved for this cover. The plates were 


particularly deep etched to prevent distortion of any kind 
and to prevent ink from bleeding. A special ink was used, 
one three times as heavy as normal inks, especially suitable 
for printing on foil. It is an ink which drys quickly but does 


not crystallize. Since foil does not have the absorptive 
qualities of paper, it requires a fast-drying ink. Presses were 
run at half speed to allow the thick ink to distribute evenly. 
As each 50 sheets were run, the presses were stopped, the 


sheets removed and racked separately. This was another 
step which helped to prevent offsetting. The foil was handled 
as little as possible to avoid marking and to keep oil off it, 
for ink will not adhere to an oily surface. Although the 


pressmen wore gloves to help in this end, the foil was none- 
theless given a minimum of handling. The resulting cover 
is more evidence that through careful planning and thought, 
from designer to printer, aluminum foil can be an extremely 


5 well as simply 





Melior 
Italic 

Semi Bold 
Bold Cond. 


Melior meets all needs 


A simple yet distinguished design, 


equally at home in art books and 
industrial catalogues. There is a wide 
range of sizes in italic and roman semi 
bold, plus a condensed bold designed 
especially for narrow-column setting. 
Strong serifs and absence of extra-fine 
hairlines make the type durable in all its 
sizes, and even the smallest size(6 point) 
reproduces perfectly in all processes. 
Melior was designed for hand-setting 
as well as for composition on the 
Linotype, and both type designs are 


uniform with precise setwidth relation. 
Sole importers: 
Amsterdam Continental Types 
8 and Graphic Equipment Inc. 
268 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y., SPring 7-4980 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


PUBLISHING NOTES 


Guest Art Director for this issue of PRINT is 
Frank Mayo, executive Art Director 
at Monogram Art Studio in New York City. 
Graduate of Pratt Institute, class of ’48, 
Mayo worked at several advertising 
agencies, then joined Raymond Loewy 
Associates, working in packaging for two 
years. Searching constantly for a more 
sophisticated approach, for more 
diversification, an array of challenges, 
Mayo then free-lanced, worked at another 
agency, finally found his “nesting place” 
at the Monogram studio, where he has 
been for six years. Further details of the 
philosophies, the approaches and interests 
of Mayo will be found on page 74. 

* 
Our printer’s foreman questioned the 
“mottled” heavy rule lines used 
throughout the articles. “Don’t you 
want them to be solid?” he asked. 
His query foretold that others 
might question this, also. 
Actually, these rules were deliberately 
“mottled.” They are the 
dead metal used to hold type 
in place on galleys. Mayo chose 
this textural effect to 
offset the heavy boldness of the 
Clarendon headlines. 

* 
On the eve of going to press, PRINT learned 
that the subject of print Personality 
in this issue, 1. Rice Pereira, was elected 
a life member of the International 
Institute of Arts and Letters. She has since 
sent a letter of acceptance. Our 
congratulations on this singular honor. 

* 


There are many “unsung heroes” behind 


this issue. Among them is H. Creston Doner, 


Art Director at Libbey-Owens-Ford, 

who contributed extensively in thought 
and direction to the article on glass. 
Special assistance was also given by the 
Glass Container Manufacturers Institute. 
Others ... from Alcoa, DuPont, 
Monsanto Chemical, Reynolds Metals, 
Kaiser, and U.S. Steel .. . were also - 
particularly helpful in providing a wealth 
of information. 


* 


Paper used in this issue — 

Cover: Alcoa, aluminum foil, laminated 
to line-tone bristol. 

Pages 1-38: American Writing Paper, 
Quality Text, Brite-White Laid, #70. 
Pages 39-58: International, Ticonderoga 
Text Laid, Tan, #70. 

Pages 59-76: International, Ticonderoga 
Text Laid, India, #70. 


Type Faces used in this issue — 
Baskerville with bold; Clarendon. 


“Artist Reporting” intrigues me.* I be- 
lieve that what the pen does in “‘on-the- 
spot” drawing is unique and also impor- 
tant. Why it is this technique is used so 
seldom, especially by newspapers, I don't 
understand. I have done sketching assign- 
ments for newspaper editorial work and for 
advertising, but it has almost been purely 
voluntary on my part. 


I am considering a trip to Russia next July 
for a month of “artist-reporting.” I want 
to see what I can do with the “immediacy” 
of on-the-spot drawing techniques with a 
subject as interesting to Americans as 
Russia is at this time. 

EARL THOLLANDER 

San Francisco 
*Mr. Thollander's ‘artist-reporting’’ illustrated the 


report on Aspen Conference in the September- 
October PRINT. 


One of our clients, a leading station, is in 
need of a perpetual library of sound effects 
and universal jingles that is kept fresh by 


monthly additions of new material. 


We understand such services are available 
on a monthly fee basis. If any of your 
readers can handle this, we invite them to 
contact us at once. 


RICHARD H. NELSON 
Nelson Advertising Co. 
312 Masonic Temple Bidg. 
Des Moines, lowa 


May we express disappointment in the fact 
that only one example of fine arts painting 
was included in the issue devoted to cre- 
ativity (June-July, 1958). Perhaps you plan 
such coverage in a future issue. 


ROBERT B. SPRAGUE 
President, 

St. Petersburg Art League 
Florida 


I’ve long been an admirer of your excellent 


publication. For those of us in the paper- 


making industry, it is gratifying to see a 
magazine which displays those who resist 
mediocrity in advertising and direct mail. 


R. C. FINLEY 
Advertising Department 
Mead Papers, Inc. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Just examined your very fine November- 
December issue. Your roundup of the 
Graphic Designer at Work is particularly 
interesting and PRINT Panel came off very 
well indeed. 


There is an error, however. The caption 
for a small cut on P. 55, is titled “Packag- 
ing for Upjohn Company by Will Burtin.” 
Although it is true that Mr. Burtin plan- 
ned the general carton format, the display 
package and graphics for the advertising 
message were the work of Benolken, 
Douglas & Minnick, Inc., Chicago. 


JOHN DEAL 
Advertising Manager 
The Upjohn Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


LETTERS TO PRINT 


Don’t know where I've been, but have just 
discovered your stimulating publication. I 
would like to subscribe for this year and 
if possible would like to buy your back 
issues for the year 1958 . . . If you have 
these numbers available, kindly send the 
batch.* 


BRADFORD C. COLLINS 
Vice President, 

Lennen & Newell, Inc. 

San Francisco 


*A number of back issues are available to those 
interested. A partial list is given on P, 70. 
Thank you for your thoughtfulness in 
sending me a copy of PRINT for November- 
December. Aside from my participation, 
this is a very attractive issue. 
FRANK STANTON 


President, 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


You people are doing a wonderful job. 
PRINT has become a very creative and in- 
spiring magazine. It would be nice to re- 
ceive each month instead of bi-monthly ... 


HARRY M. JACOBS 
Greensboro, N.C. 
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